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Charles E. Hughes and Social Progress 


Why Workers in Social, Civic and Industrial lines 
| are eager for the election of Hughes 


THE BIG ISSUES OF THIS CAM- 
PAIGN ARE: 
An undiluted Americanism. 


The preservation of 
standards of living. 


American 


Social and 
ness. 


industrial prepared- 


Economic and efficient national 
housekeeping. 

A fair chance for the Youth of 
America. 


These can be guaranteed to the 
nation only by national action. 


Of laws to secure them, we have 
merely the first crude outlines. 
We must push on, and in the 
meantime have an administration 
of the few Federal statutes 
marked by high vision, sympathy 
and courage. 


The skeletons of existing laws 
must be given flesh and blood by 
an energetic Executive backed by 
intelligent co-operation. Public 
opinion, based on nation-wide 
education, must be called to his 
support. 


The decisions that will face 
America after the war will de- 
termine her future. The work- 
ers who have been through the 
grime of battle with Governor 
Hughes in New York know that 
he will do for the nation what he 
has done for New York. 


Upon his record as Governor of 
New York State, we ask the peo- 
ple of this country to elect Mr. 
Hughes as President. The qual- 
ities he has shown in the State of 
New York are the qualities most 
needed in a National Executive 
for these United States in the 
critical years before us. 


By Frances A. Kellor 


THE RECORD OF GOVERNOR 
HUGHES. 


Let us examine his record as an 
effective worker for social prog- 
ress in New York. 

IiXvery social and civie worker was 
behind Hughes when he was Gov- 
ernor of New York. 


They were always welcome, they 


were consulted, and they were - 


trusted to serve the State in many 
responsible positions. 


Hughes used the power, the 
vision, the spirit, the intelligence, 
the facts, the organization, the re- 
sources and the facilities of these 
workers for the State-wide im- 
provement of conditions: 


From 1906 to 1910 the record of 
social progress in New York State 
is a record of co-operation, under- 
standing and service between the 
Chief Executive and the thou- 
sands of disinterested public 
spirited men and women who 
work unceasingly for the welfare 
of the whole people of the State. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES’ 
STRUCTIVE ACTS. 


He reorganized the Department 
or Labor, and made it a real 
power in the State. 


CON- 


He secured the passage of laws 
restricting the employment of 


children in factories, and pro- 
hibiting their employment in cer- 
tain kinds of dangerous trades. 


He insisted upon the adequate in- 
spection of mercantile establish- 
ments, so that the safety and pro- 
tection of women might be 
greater. 


He strengthened the regulations 
of employment agencies so that 
the New York law now offers the 
most adequate protection the un- 


employed have in any state. 


He initiated the movement for 
Workmen’s Compensation. New 
York was the first state to adopt 
the principle of compulsory com- 
pensation. 


‘He protected the savings of the 


people by a thorough system of © 
banking reform. He _ protected 
the youth of the state by the aboli- 
tion of race track gambling. 


In all these efforts Mr. Hughes 
was a pioneer, building solidly as 
he went. The stability of his 
social measures and their per- 
manent place in our national rec- 


_ord are due to their combination 


of social idealism with sound 


legislative detail. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES FOR 
AMERICANISM. 


What America is discovering in 
1916 of the need for uniting 
America under one flag, New 
York under Governor Hughes in 
1910 knew, and set about to 
remedy. A Commission of Immi- 
gration was appointed and its 
findings led to the organization 
in the State Department of Labor 
of a Bureau of Immigration to 


deal with all the phases of the 


problem—education, citizenship, 
employment, home conditions, 
savings. 


This Bureau of Immigra- 
tion provided information 
centers, where the immi- 
grant could be started 
right, and also for a court 
of conciliation—the first 
in America—where the im- 
migrant could be set right 
in his relations to other 
men. It provided facilities 
for learning English and 
for qualifying for effective 
citizenship. 

New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and 
California have since ap- 
pointed commissions based 
upon the New York State 
policy. 


GOVERNOR HUGHES 
AND THE HOME. 
Failing to get legislative 
authority in 1910 for the 


that the anti-tuberculosis eru- 


sade was inaugurated and laws 
passed establishing 
pitals. 


county hos- 


antagonism, a law was finally 
passed creating a state commis- 
sion to supervise the reform of 
the probation system. Later, Gov- 
ernor Hughes secured 
other laws to extend the 
system and increase its 
efficiency. In the appoint- 
ment of probation officers, 
he was a staunch defender 
of the merit system. 


A law passed under his 
administration authoriz- 
ing the appointment in 
New York City of a board 
of inebriety contained the 
most modern ideas on the 
subject of the reformatory 
and curative treatment of 
drunkards. It ineluded 
the protectionary over- 
sight of those not under 
the care of institutions, 
and it provided a farm 
colony, a hospital and a 
parole plan for those com- 
mitted to institutions. 


Now, all this is practical 


appointment of a commis- 


Americanism. It insures 


sion to study congestion 
of population, Governor 
Hughes nevertheless named an 
unpaid commission, appointing 
to it such experts as Flor- 
ence Kelly, John Mitchell and 
Stephen Wise. 


He signed bills 
curbing the ‘‘loan 
sharks,’’ control- 
ling dance halls, re- 
stricting the sale of 
cocaine, guarantee- 


. . William H. Taf! 

ing a safe milk Chay Pratl Asa, Mase 
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supply, protecting William Hamlin Childs, N.Y. 

sailors in New 


York harbors and 
in boarding houses. 


every attempt to 
weaken the law 


governing tene- Name 
ment houses. It Adidicis 
was during his 


administration 


President, W. CAMERON FORBES . Mass, 
Vice-President, PHILIP J. McCOOK, New York 
Treasurer, A. W. SHAW. . 


Theodore Oren New York 


Waaene ood 
& Underwood 


In his first message as Governor, 
he advocated a probation sys- 
tem which deals with offend- 
ers without commitment to insti- 
tutions. In the face of vigorous 
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5 GENTLEMEN: 

He_ stood against CT 1. Enroll mein The Hughes Alliance 
as a voter who will support Mr. 

Hughes in the coming election. 


2. Enroll me as a member of The 
Hughes Alliance. 
which you may use in your efforts 
towards Mr. Hughes’ election. 
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a united America in the 
homes and industries of 
America. Every one of us who is 
interested in social progress 
wants to see such a programme 
translated into action on a na- 
tional scale, and we know that the 
man to do it is the 
one who made this 
record as Gover- 
nor of New York 
—Charles “HE: 
Hughes! 


. Illinois 


Enroll in The 
National Hughes 
Alliance! 


It is a union of men of 
all parties. 

The Hughes Alliance is 
not the Republican party; 
it is not a party at all. 

Whatever your political 
creed, you can join the Al- 
liance without cutting loose 
from your own party. 

There are no dues; no 


pledge to support any party 
platform or any candidate 
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except Hughes. 

Women may enroll with 
the Woman’s Committee 
through The National A)li- 


ance, 


AN IMPORTANT AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY* 


, ‘HE story of Joseph Fels, manufacturer of ‘‘Fels- Naptha 


Soap,” who turned away from business with the deliberate. 
object of making the world better, appeals intensely to students 


of social problems, teachers, women’s clubs, clergymen. 


The romance of Joseph Fels’s life work is told in a 
compact volume of 275 pages by his widow, Mary Fels, who 
was his inspiration, and who is the inspiring genius of the 


agencies carrying on the work he began. 


In a narrative having the progressive interest of a novel 
and the informing value of a treatise on current modern history, 
Mrs. Fels relates how her husband’s philanthropic endeavors, 
moving at first along the more conventional lines of charity, 
~ were, through a logical evolution, consecrated to the nobler 


object of making charity, in its present sense, unnecessary. 


Mr. Fels became a single taxer, not because he wanted to 
reform fiscal methods, but because he gradually learned to un- 
derstand that the general property tax, and the system of private 
land monopoly which it implies, are throttling humanity and 
raising up the most monstrous injustice the world has ever seen. 


*JOSEPH FELS: HIS LIFE-WORK 
By Mary Fels 
With three portraits. $1. net 


Published by B. W. Hursscu, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY 


By Carol Aronovici, Ph. D. 


268 pp., illustrated and containing com- 
prehensive bibliography. Cloth, $1.25 


A synthesis of ten years experience in | 
the Social Survey field, and embodying 
a working plan for applying a com- 
munity efficiency test. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED | 
| 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


month is offered during the academic year 
1916-17. The course will extend from 
| September Ig, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
| Information regarding requirements for 

admission may be obtained from the En- 
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The GIST of 1T 


MORE THAN 1,000 cooperating subscrib- 
ers enrolled in Survey Associates, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, bring- 
ing the total up to the goal set four years 
ago and now for the first time achieved. 


JANE ADDAMS finds the new chivalry 
of women for each other as well as a 
gentler attitude of society toward sex im- 
morality based in part on the personal ex- 
periences of women who have been forced 
to challenge the age-old conventions safe- 
guarding family life. Page 1. 


TYPHUS and famine have been more 
cruel invaders of Serbia than the Austrian 
armies. Between sanitation and food dis- 
tribution the Rockefeller War Relief Com- 
mission has been kept on the jump trying 
to patch together this broken Balkan state. 
Page 6. 


THE SAME old drama of man and wife 
and “‘the other woman” enacted in a 
Slovak tenement house with a new motive 
and a new ending. Page 26. 


THREE red lottery tickets landed Dolorcs, 
the Spanish snail vendor, in jail. And the 
same mania to get something for nothing 
has landed Spain in a muddle of corrupt 
politics and false standards of work and 
play. Page 15. 


BELLINI painted the Magdalen with sor- 
rowing clear eyes, white skin, wonderful 
long hair. But today realism would put 
on the canvas Violet Lanz, foul with dis- 
ease, wasted by drugs, ugly and filthy. 
Page 20. 


GOVERNMENT regulation of food 
prices, housing, the liquor traffic and em- 
ployment is evidence in England that the 
state is taking new interest in the citizens 
that serve it. If only the spirit of social 
reform can endure after this period of 
national stress, one member of the Eng- 
lish Parliament believes the terrible cost 
of war may be mitigated. Page 23. 


MILK may be worth its weight in molten 
gold in New York city by the end of this 
week. The newly organized Dairymen’s 
League and the milk-selling companies are 
at loggerheads. Page 30. 


THRIFT in its larger social aspects was 
one of the chief topics discussed by the 
American Bankers’ Association at a meet- 
ing marking the centennial of the first 
savings bank. Page 30. 


CHARITY ?—with a question mark—and 
How Life Begins, two motion picture films 
in the social field, were privately exhibited 
last week. Page 33. 


FOOD in Philadelphia has been put under 
fly-netting, a first step, it is hoped, toward 
real regulation in the interest of the public 
health. Page 32. 
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Disturbing Conventions 
By Fane Addams 


N sharp contrast to the function of memory as a 
reconciler to life, are those individual reminiscences 
which, because they force the possessor to challenge 
existing conventions, act as a reproach, even as a 

social disturber. When these reminiscences, founded upon 
the diverse experience of many people unknown to each 
other, point to one inevitable conclusion, they accumulate 
into a social protest, although not necessarily an effective 
one, against existing conventions, even against those which 
are most valuable and are securely founded upon cumu- 
lative human experience. But because no conventionalized 
tradition is perfect, however good its intent, most of them 
become challenged in course of time, unwittingly illustrat- 
ing the contention that great social changes are often 
brought about less by the thinkers than by “a certain native 
and independent rationalism operating in great masses of 
men and women.” 

The statement is well founded that a convention is at 
its best, not when it is universally accepted, but just when 
it is being so challenged and broken that the conformists 
are obliged to defend it and to fight for it against those 
who would destroy it. Both the defenders of an old 
custom and its opponents are then driven to a searching of 

_,their own hearts. 

Such searching and sifting is taking place in the con- 
sciences of many women of this generation whose suffer- 
ings, although strikingly influencing conduct, are seldom 
expressed in words until they are told in the form of re- 
miniscence after the edges have been long since dulled. 
Such sufferings are never so poignant as when women have 
been forced by their personal experiences to challenge the 
valuable conventions safeguarding family life. 


WOMAN whom I had known slightly for many 
years made an appointment with me one day and 

came to Hull House escorted by her little grandson. Her 
delicate features, which were rather hard and severe, soft- 
ened most charmingly as the little boy raised his cap in 
goodby from the vanishing automobile. In reply to my ad- 
miring comment upon the sturdy lad and his affectionate 
relation to her, she began the interview by saying abruptly: 
“You know he is really not my grandson. I have scarcely 


admitted the doubt but the time is coming when I must 
face it and decide his future. If you are kind enough to 
listen 1 want to tell you my experience in all its grim 
sorrow. 

“My husband was shot twenty-seven years ago, under 
very disgraceful circumstances, in a disreputable quarter 
of Paris. You may remember something of it in the news- 
papers, although they meant to be considerate. I was left 
with my little son and with such a horror of self-indulg- 
ence and its consequences that I determined to rear my 
child in strict sobriety, chastity and self-restraint, although 
all else was sacrificed to it. Through his school and college 
days, which I took care should be far from his father’s 
friends and associations, I always lived with him, so bent 
on rectitude and so distressed by any, lack of self-control 
that I see now how hard and rigorous his life must have 
been. I meant to sacrifice myself for my child; in reality 
I sacrificed him to my narrow code. 

“The very June. that he took his master’s degree, I my- 
self found him one beautiful morning lying dead in his 
own room, shot through the temple. No one had heard 
the report of the revolver, for the little house we had taken 
was so on the edge of the college town that the neighbors 
were rather remote, and it must have occurred while I sat 
alone in the moonlight on the garden bench after he had 
left me, my mind still filled with plans for his future. 

“I have gone over every word of our conversation that 
evening in the garden a thousand times. We were plan- 
ning to come to Chicago for his medical course, and I had 
expressed my exultant confidence in him to withstand 
whatever temptation a city might offer, my pride in his 
purity of thought, his rectitude of conduct. It was then 
he rose rather abruptly and went into the house to write 
the letter to me which I found on his table next morning. 

“In that letter he told me that he was too vile to live 
any longer, that he had sinned not only against his own 
code of decency and honor, but against my lifelong stand- 
ards and teachings, and that he realized perfectly that | 
could never forgive him. He evidently did not expect 
any understanding from me, either for himself or for ‘the 
young and innocent girl’ about to become the mother of 
his child; and in his interpretation of my rigid morals he 
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was quite sure that I would never consent to see her, but 
he wrote me that he had told her to send the little thing 
to me as soon as it was born, obviously hoping that I might 
be tender to the innocent although I was so harsh and un- 
pitying to the guilty. I had apparently never given him a 
glimpse beyond my unbending sternness, and he had all un- 
wittingly pronounced me too self-righteous for forgive- 
ness; at any rate, he faced death rather than my cold dis- 
approbation. 

“The girl is still leading the life she had led for two 
years before my son met her. She is glad to haye her 
child cared for and hopes that I will make him my heir, 
but understands, of course, that his paternity could never 
be established in court. So here I am, old and hard, be- 
ginning again the perilous experiment of rearing a man 
child. 

“T suppose it was inevitable that I should hold the girl 
responsible for my son’s downfall and for his death. She 
was one of the wretched young women who live in college 
towns for the express purpose of inveigling young men, and 
often deliberately direct their efforts toward those who are 
reputed to have money. I discovered all sorts of damag- 
ing facts about her, which enabled me to exonerate my son 
from intentional wrong-doing, and to think quite honestly 
that he had been lured and tempted beyond his strength. 

“The girl was obliged to leave the little town, which was 
filled with the horror and scandal of the occurrence, but 
even then, in that first unbridled public censure against 
the ‘bad woman’ who has been discovered in the midst of 
virtuous surroundings, there was a tendency to hold me ac- 
countable for my son’s death, whatever the girl’s earlier 
responsibility may have been. In my loathing of her I 
experienced all over again the harsh and bitter judg- 
ments through which I had lived in the first years after 
my husband’s death. I had secretly held the unknown 
woman responsible for his end, but of course it never oc- 
curred to me to find out about her, and I certainly could 
never have brought myself to hear her name, much less to 
see her. I have at léast been better than that in regard to 
the mother of my ‘grandson’, and Heaven knows I have 
tried in all humility and heartbreak to help her. 

“She fairly hated me, as she did anything that reminded 
her of my son—the entire episode had seemed to her so 
unnatural, so monstrous, so unnecessary—she considered 
me his murderer, and I never had the courage to tell her 
that I agreed with her. Perhaps if I had done that, really 
abased myself as I was willing she should be abased, we 
might have come into some sort of a genuine relation born 
of our companionship in tragedy. But I couldn’t do that, 
possibly because the women of my generation cannot 
easily change from the traditional attitude towards what 
the bible calls ‘the harlot’. At any rate, I didn’t succeed in 
‘saving’ her. She so obviously dreaded seeing me, and our 
strained visits were so unsatisfactory and painful, that I 
finally gave it up and her son has apparently quite for- 
gotten her. I am sure she tries to forget him and all the 
tragic scenes associated with his earliest babyhood, when I 
insisted not only upon ‘keeping mother and child together’ 
but also in keeping them with me.” 

After a moment’s pause she resumed: “It would have 
been comparatively easy for me to die when my child was 
little, when I still had a right to believe that he would 
grow up to be a good and useful man, but I lived to see 
him driven to his death by my own stupidity. I have en- 
countered the full penalty for breaking the commandment 
to judge not. I passed sentence without hearing the evi- 


dence; I gave up the traditional role of the woman who 
loves and pities and tries to understand; I forgot that it 
was my mission to save and not to judge. 

“As I have gone back over my unmitigated failure 
again and again, I am sure at last that it was the sorry 
result of my implacable judgment of the woman I held re- 
sponsible for my husband’s sin. I did not realize the 
danger nor the inevitable recoil of such a state of self- 
righteousness upon my child.” 


S she paused in the recital I rashly anticipated the con- 

clusion, that her bitter experiences had brought the 
whole question to that tribunal of personal conduct whose 
concrete findings stir us to our very marrow with shame 
and remorse; that she had frantically striven, as we all 
do, to keep herself from falling into the pit where the 
demons of self-reproach dwell, by clinging to the conven- 
tional judgments of the world. I expected her to set them 
forth at great length in self-justification and perhaps, be- 
longing as she so obviously did, to an older school, she 
might even assure me that the wrong to those to whom it 
was now impossible to make reparation, had forever lifted 
her above committing another such injustice. 

I found, however, that I was absolutely mistaken and 
that whatever might be true of her, it still lay within me 
to commit a gross injustice, when she resumed with these 
words: “It is a long time since I ceased to urge in my own 
defense that I was but reflecting the attitude of society, 
for, in my efforts to get at the root of the matter I have 
been convinced that the conventional attitude cannot be 
defended, certainly not upon religious grounds.” 

She stopped as if startled by her own reflections upon 
the subject of the social ostracism so long established and 
so harshly enforced, that women seem held to it as through 
an instinct of self-preservation. 

She was, perhaps, dimly conscious that the tradition that 
the unchaste woman should be an outcast from society 
rests upon a solid basis of experience, upon the long 
struggle of a multitude of obscure woman who, from one 
generation to another, were frantically determined to es- 
tablish the paternity of their children and to force the 
father to a recognition of his obligations; and that the liv- 
ing representatives of these women instinctively rise up in 
honest rebellion against any attempt to loosen the social 
control which such efforts have established, bungling and 
cruel though such control may be. 

Further conversation showed that she also realized that 
these stern memories inherited from the remote past have 
an undoubted. social value and that it is a perilous under- 
taking upon which certain women of this generation are 
bent in their efforts to deal a belated justice to the fallen 
woman. It involves a clash within the very mass of in- 
herited motives and impulses as well as a clash between old 
conventions and contemporary principles. On the other 
hand, it must have been obvious to her in her long effort 
to get at “the root of the matter” that the punishment and 
hatred of the bad woman has gone so far as to overreach 
its own purpose; it has become responsible for such hard- 
ness of heart on the part of “respectable” women towards 
the socalled “fallen” ones, that punishment is often in- 
flicted not only without regard to justice, but in order to 
feed the spiritual pride, “I am holier than thou”. Such 
pride erects veritable barricades across the path of human 
progress, deliberately shutting out sympathetic under- 
standing. 

The very fact that women remain closer to type than 
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men do and are more swayed by the past, makes it difficult 
for them to defy settled conventions. It adds to their 
difficulty that the individual women, driven to modify a 
harsh convention which has become unendurable to them, 
are perforce those most sensitive to injustice. The sharp 
struggle for social advance, which is always a struggle be- 
tween ideas long before it becomes embodied in contend- 
ing social groups, may thus find its arena in the tender 
conscience of one woman who is pitilessly rent and pierced 
by her warring scruples and affections. Even such a 
tentative effort in the direction of social advance exacts 
the usual toll of blood and tears. 


ORTUNATELY the entir eburden of the attempt to 
modify a convention which has become unsupport- 
able, by no means rests solely upon such conscientious 
women. Their analytical efforts are steadily supplemented 
by instinctive conduct on the part of many others. A great 
mass of “variation from type” accelerating this social 
change, is contributed by simple mothers who have been 
impelled by a very primitive emotion. This is an over- 
whelming pity and sense of tender comprehension, doubt- 
less closely related to the compunction characteristic of all 
primitve people which, in the earliest stages of social de- 
velopment, long performed the first rude offices of a sense 
of justice. This early trait is still a factor in the social 
struggle, for as has often been pointed out, our social state 
is like a countryside of a complex geological structure with 
outcrops of strata of very diverse ages. 

Such compunction sometimes carries the grandmother 
of an illegitimate child to the point of caring for the child 
when she is still utterly unable to forgive her daughter, 
the child’s mother. Even that is a step in advance from the 
time when such a daughter was driven from the house and 
her child, because a bastard, conscientiously treated as an 
outcast both by the family and by the community. 


* UCH an instance of compunction was recently brought 
to my attention when Hull House made an effort to 
place a subnormal little girl twelve years old in an institu- 
tion in order that she might be protected from certain de- 
signing men in the neighborhood. The grandmother, who 
had always taken care of her, savagely opposed the effort 
step by step. She had scrubbed the lavatories in a public 
building during the twenty-five years of her widowhood, 
and because she worked all day had been unable to pro- 
tect her own feebleminded daughter who, when she was 
‘barely fifteen years old, had become the mother of this 
child. When her granddaughter was finally placed in the 
institution, the old woman was absolutely desolated. She 
found it almost impossible to return home after her day’s 
work because “it was too empty and lonesome, and nothing 
to come back for. You see,” she explained, “my youngest 
boy wasn’t right in his head either, and kept his bed for 
the last fifteen years of his life. During all that time I 
took care of him the way one does of a baby, and I 
hurried home every night with my heart in my mouth 
until I saw that he was all right. He died the year this 
little girl was born and she kind of took his place. I kept 
her in a day nursery while she was little, and when she 
was seven years old the ladies there sent her to school in 
one of the subnormal rooms and let her come back to the 
nurtsery for her meals. I thought she was getting along 
all right and I took care never to let her go near her 
mother.” 
The old woman made it quite clear that, because her 


daughter was keeping house with a man to whom she was 
not married, she seldom went to see her. In her simple 
code, to go to such a house would be to connive at sin, 
while she was grateful that the man had established a con- 
trol over her daughter which she had never been able to 
cbtain. She always referred to her daughter as “fallen”, 
although no one knew better than she how unguarded the 
girl had been. 

As I saw how singularly free this mother was from self- 
reproach and how untouched by indecisions and remorses 
for the past, I was once more inpressed by the stout habits 
acquired by those who early become accustomed to fight 
off black despair. Such habits stand them in good stead 
in their old age, and at least protect them from those pen- 
sive regrets and inconsolable sorrows which inevitably 
tend to surround whatever has once made for early happi- 
ness. as soon as it has ceased to exist. 

Many individual instances are found in which a woman 
hard pressed by life, includes within her tenderness the 
mother of an illecitimate child. A most striking example, 
of this came to me through a woman whom I kney years 
ago as she daily brought her three children to the Hull 
House day nursery, obliged to support them by her work in 
a neighboring laundry because her husband had deserted 
her. I recall her fatuous smile as she used to’ say that 
“Tommy is so pleased to see me at night that I can hear 
him shout ‘Hello, ma’ when I am a block away.” I had 
known Tommy through many years, periods of adversity 
when his father was away and succeeding periods of fitful 
prosperity when his father returned from his wanderings 
with the circus with which “he could always find work” 
because he had once been a successful acrobat and later a 
clown, and “so could turn his hand to anything that was 
needed.” 


Perhaps it was inevitable that Tommy should have made 
his best friends among the warm-hearted circus people 
who were very kind to him after his father’s death, and 
that long before the child labor law permitted him to sing 
in Chicago saloons, he was doing a sucessful business sing- 
ing in the towns of a neighboring state. He was a droll 
little chap, “without any sense about taking care of him- 
self,” and in those days his mother not only missed his 
cheerful companionship, but was constantly anxious about 
his health and morals. After he grew older and became 
a professional he sent his mother money occasionally, al- 
though never very much and never with any regularity; 
but she was always so pleased when it came that the two 
daughters supporting her with their steady wages were in- 
clined to resent her obvious: gratification, as they did the 
killing of the fatted calf on those rare occasions when the 
prodigal returned “between seasons” to visit his family. 

It is possible that his mother thus early acquired the 
habit of defending him, the black sheep, against the stric- 
tures of the good children, who so easily become the self- 
righteous when they feel “put upon”. However that may 
be, five years ago, after one daughter had been married to a 
skilled mechanic and the other, advanced to the position of 
a forewoman, was supporting her mother in the compara- 
tive idleness of keeping house for two in three rooms, a 
forlorn girl appeared with a note from Tommy, asking his 
mother “to help her out until the kid came and she could 
work again.” ; 

The steady daughter would not permit “such a girl to 
cross the threshold” and the little household was finally 
broken up upon the issue. The daughter went to live with 
her married sister while the mother, having moved into 
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one room with “Tommy’s girl,” went back to the laundry 
in order to support herself and her guest. 

The daughters, having impressively told their mother 
that she could come to live with them whenever she “was 
willing to come ‘alone,” dropped the entire situation. In 
doing this, they were doubtless instinctively responding to 
a habit acquired through years of “keeping clear of the 
queer people father knew in the circus and the saloon, 
crowds always hanging around Tommy,” in their secret 
hope to come to know respectable young men. Con- 
scious that they had back of them the opinion of all right- 
eous people, they could not understand why their ngother, 
for the sake of a bad girl, had deserted them in this praise- 
worthy effort in which hitherto she had been the prime 
mover. 

Tommy had sent his “girl” to his mother on the eve of 
his departure for “a grand tour to the Klondike region” 
and since then, almost four years ago, she has heard noth- 
ing further from him. During the first half of the time 
the two women struggled on together as best they could, 
supporting themselves and the child, who was brought 
daily to the nursery by his grandmother. But the pretty 
little mother, gradually going back to her old occupation of 
dancing in the vaudeville, had more and more out-of-town 
engagements, and while she always divided her earnings 
with the baby, the grandmother suspected her of losing in- 
terest in him, a situation which was finally explained when 
she confessed that she was about to be married to a cabaret 
manager who “knew nothing of her past,’ and to beg that 
the baby might stay where he was. “Of course, I will pay 
board for him, but his father can be made to do something, 
too, if we can only get the law on him.” 


T was at this point that I had the following conversation 
with the grandmother, who was shrewd enough to see 
that the support of the baby was being left upon her hands, 
and that she could expect no help from either his father or 
mother, although she stoutly refused the advice that the 
whole matter be taken into the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions. 

“If I could only see Tommy once I think I could get him 
to help, but I can’t find out where he is, and he may not 
be alive for all I know; he was always that careless about 
himself. If he put on a new red necktie he’d never know 
if his bare toes were pushing out of his shoes. He prob- 
ably didn’t get proper clothes for ‘the Klondike region’ 
and he may have been frozen to death before this. But 
whatever has happened to him, I can’t let his baby go. I 
suppose I’ve learned to think differently about some things 
after all my years of living with a light-minded husband. 
Maggie came to see me last week, for she means to be a 
good daughter. She said that Carrie and Joe were buying 
2 house way out on the West Side, that they were going to 
move into it this month, and that she and I could have a 
nice big room together. She said, too, that Carrie would 
charge only half-rate board for me, and would be glad to 
have my help with the little children, for they both think 
that nobody has such a way with children as I have. The 
night before, when she and Carrie were playing with the 
little boy, they remembered some of the funny songs father 
used to teach Tommy, and how jolly we all were when he 
came home good-natured and would stand on his head to 
make the candy fall out of his pockets. 

“I know that the two girls really want me to come back, 
and that they are often homesick, but when I pointed to the 
bed where the baby was and asked, ‘What about him?’ 


Maggie turned as hard as nails and said as quick as a flash, 
‘We're all agreed that you'll have to put him in an institu- 
tion. We'll never have any chance with the nice people in 
a swell neighborhood like ours if you bring the baby.’ She 
looked real white then, and I felt sorry for her when she 
said, ‘Why, they might even think he was my child, you 
never can tell,’ although she was ashamed of that after- 
wards and cried a little before she left. 

“She told me that she and Carrie, when they were chil- 
dren, were always talking of what they would do when 
they got old enough to work; how they would take care 
of me and move to a part of the city where nobody would 
know anything about the outlandish way their father and 
Tommy used to carry on. Of course, it was almost telling 
me that they didn’t want me to come to see them if I kept 
the baby.” 

My old friend was quite unable to formulate the motives 
which underlay her determination, but she implied that 
clinging to this helpless child was part of her unwavering 
affection for her son when, without any preamble, she con- 
cluded the conversation with the remark, “It’s the way I 
always felt about him,” as if further explanation were un- 
necessary. x 

Was it all a manifestation of Nature’s anxious care— 
so determined upon survival and so indifferent to morals— 
that had induced her long devotion to her one child least 
equipped to take care of himself; and for the same rea- 
son had the helpless little creature whose existence no one 
else was deeply concerned to preserve, become so entwined 
in her affections that separation was impossible? 


ROM time to time a mother goes further than this, she 
fairly “drags memory aloft” with her in her determin- 
ation to deal justly with the unhappy situation in which her 
daughter is placed. When the mother of a so-called 
“fallen” girl is of that type of respectability which is se- 
curely founded upon narrow precepts inherited through 
generations of careful living, it requires genuine courage 
to ignore the social stigma in order to consider only the 
moral development of her child, although the result of such 
courage doubtless minimizes the chagrin and disgrace for 
the girl herself. 

In one such instance the parents of the girl, who had 
been prevented from marrying her lover because the 
families on both sides objected to differences of religion, 
have openly faced the situation and made the baby a be- 
loved member of the household. The pretty young mother 
arrogates to herself a hint of martyrdom for her faith’s 
sake, but the discipline and responsibility are working 
wonders for her character. In her hope of earning money 
enough for two she has been stirred to new ambition, and 
is eagerly attending a business college. She suffers a cer- 
tain amount of social ostracism, but at the same time her 
steady courage excites genuine admiration. 

In another case a fearless mother exacts seven dollars 
a week in payment of the board for her daughter and the 
baby, although the girl earns but eight dollars a week in 
a cigar factory and buys such clothing for two as she can 
with the remaining dollar. She admits that it is “hard 
sledding,” but that the baby is “mighty nice’. Whatever 
her state of mind, she evidently has no notion of rebelling 


_ against her mother’s authority, and is humbly grateful 


that she was not turned out-of-doors when the situation 
was. discovered. It is possible that her mother’s remorse 
at her failure to guard her daughter from wrong-doing en- 
ables her thus grimly to defy social standards which, al- 
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though they are based upon stern and narrow tenets, 
nevertheless epitomize the bitter wisdom of generations. 
Such mothers, overcoming that timidity which makes it so 
difficult to effect changes in daily living, make a genuine 
contribution to the solution of the vexed problem. 


N spite of much obtuseness on the part of those bound 

by the iron fetters of convention, these individual cases 
suggest a practical method of procedure. For quite as pity 
and fierce maternal affection for their own children, drove 
mothers all over, the world to ostracize and cruelly punish 
the “bad woman” who would destroy the home by taking 
away the breadwinner and the father, so it is possible that, 
under the changed conditions of modern life, this same 
pity for little children, this same concern that, even if they 
are the children of the outcast, they must still be nourished 
and properly reared, will make good the former wrongs. 
There has certainly been a great modification of the harsh 
judgments meted out in such cases as women all over the 
world have endeavored, through the old bungling method 
of trial and error, to deal justly with individual situations. 

Each case has been quietly judged by reference to an 
altered moral standard, for while the ethical code as well 
as the legal code needs constant revision, the revision is 
always privately tacit and informal in marked contrast 
to the public and ceremonious acts of legislators and 
judges when the former is charged. 

Such measure of success as the organized woman’s 
movements have attained in this direction, thas come 
through an overwhelming desire to cherish both the illegiti- 
mate child and his unfortunate mother. In addition to 
that, the widespread effort of modern women to obtain a 
recognized legal status for themselves and their own chil- 
dren, has also been largely dependent upon it, at least in 
the beginnings of the movement. 

Women slowly had discovered that the severe attitude 
towards the harlot had not only become embodied in the 
statutory law concerning her, as thousands of court de- 

_ cisions every day bear testimony, but had become regis- 
tered in the laws and social customs pertaining to good 
women as well; the Code Napoleon, which prohibited that 
search be made for the father of an illegitimate child, also 
denied the custody of her children to the married mother ; 
those same states in which the laws considered a little girl 


of ten years the seducer of a man of well-known immoral- 
ity, did not allow a married woman to hold her own prop- 
erty nor to retain her own wages. 

The enthusiasm responsible for the world wide woman’s 
movement was generated in the revolt against such gross 
injustices. The most satisfactory achievements of the 
movements have been secured in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries where the splendid code of laws protecting all women 
and children have apparently been founded on the instinct 
to defend the weakest, and upon a determination to lighten 
that social opprobrium which makes it so unreasonably 
difficult for a mother to support a child born out of wed- 
lock. In Germany, where the presence of over a million 
illegitimate children under the age of fourteen years made 
the situation acute, the best women of the nation, assert- 
ing that all the attempts to deal out social punishment 
upon the mothers resulted only in a multitude of ill- 
nourished and weakened children, founded the Mutter- 
schutz movement which, through its efforts to secure jus- 
tice and protection for these mothers, has come to be the 
great defender of the legal rights for all German women. 

In this contemporary modification of an age-old tradi- 
tion there are also evidences of that new chivalry of 
women for each other, expressing protection for those at 
the bottom of society. It suggests a return to that ideal- 
ized version of chivalry which was the consecration of 
strength to the defense of weakness, unlike the actual 
chivalry of the armed knight who served his lady with 
gentle courtesy while his fields were ploughed by peasant 
women misshapen through toil and hunger. There are 
many-examples of this new chivalry such as the recent 
protest of the best women ot. Hungary who rose in pro- 
test against a proposed military regulation requiring that 
young women in domestic service who are living in the 
vicinity of barracks be examined each week by a medical 
officer in order to protect the soldiers from disease. The 
women spiritedly resented the assumption that these girls 
simply because they are the least protected of any class 
in the community, should be subjected to this insult. An 
incident of this sort once again illustrates that moral 
passion is the only solvent for prejudice, and that women 
have come to feel reproached and disturbed when they 
ignore the dynamic urgency of memories as fundamental 
as those upon which prohibitive conventions are based. 


TWO POEMS 
By Charles Haven Myers 


THE BIRTHRIGHT 


CHILD is born. ‘Tis God’s divinest ray 
That sends, washed clean in heaven’s etheric sea, 
This lovely, throbbing casket of sweet clay, 
The answer to a mother’s holy plea. 
Today the hope of life mounts higher ; 
Here dimly burns the potent fire of one 
Ordained to rule or teach; perchance his lyre 
Shall catch the music of the primal sun. 
What sacred venture waits this urgent soul 
To. conquer fear and hate, to stem the tide 
Of sordid lust and still maintain control. 
O Love, enswathe with Truth and calmly guide 
Until he face the battles for the Right, 
Then dower the man with regnant will to fight. 


THE INTRUSION 


CHILD is slain. Immortal plans are spoiled 
And swift the painful tremor runs until 
Each lonely star doth know God’s will is foiled. 
Once more the laws of Moloch we fulfill. 
Shall nascent dreams of eager youth be wrecked, 
Shall lust for pelf, or deadly ignorance, 
Or our emasculated creeds neglect,— 
Nay, kill these tender buds of innocence? 
Where prison-mills shut out the fragrant air, 
Where poisoned alleys reek with fetid breath, 
Where speeds the wicker motor car to tear 
In crimsoned dust a crumpled form—grins Death. 
Awake! Ye stupid men. Stain not with blood 
Of helpless babes the Galilean code. . 


Doctors Courageous 


Serbia, the Battleground not only of the Balkan Armies but 
of Physicians and Nurses 


BURYING THE TYPHUS DEAD 


IR THOMAS LIPTON visited Serbia at the 

height of the typhus epidemic. He brought 

physicians and nurses and hospital supplies in 

his yacht, “Erin,” to the harbor of Saloniki, and 
transported them thence by rail into the interior. On 
entering Serbia he called at the American Red Cross Hos- 
pital in Gevgheli, where he quickly established himself 
on terms of friendship. Two weeks later, returning 
through Gevgheli, Sir Thomas learned that his friend Dr. 
Donnelly was lying dead of typhus. Before the physician 
had passed into the period of delirium which character- 
izes the progress of typhus, he stated that in case the 
attack should prove fatal he wished to be buried with 
the American flag and the Red Cross flag wrapped about 
him. The hospital in Gevgheli possessed no flags large 
enough for this purpose. When this story was told Sir 
Thomas, he sent immediately to his yacht for large flags, 
which were hurried back to Gevgheli, and Dr. Donnelly’s 
dying wish was granted. 

This is, but one incident in the history of the Balkans 
during the last two years, one human episode perhaps a 
irifle more dramatic than others, which has marked the 
process through which sturdy and independent little Ser- 
bia has been beaten to earth by a series of crushing mis- 
fortunes, and throughout which help has been reached out 
to her stricken folk against unexampled odds, by physi- 
cians and nurses and friendly people of many nations. 

To what extent Serbia has been the author of her own 
miseries | know not, nor shall I here attempt to discuss 
that subject. A country of simple, primitive peasantry, 


Serbia had fought herself free from the yoke of the Turk, | 
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and had arisen erect and vigorous after four hundred 
years of galling subjection. Through a succession of in- 
ternal wars, won first by the leaders of one and then of 
another of two rival families, she had gradually brought 
herself into the forms of a stable government. 

A period had been reached some five years ago when 
Serbia seemed ready for industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. It was true that the individual pastoral life 


of the farmers and mountaineers had not equipped them - 


for the more complex relations of such community life 
as accompany the upbuilding of industrial and commercial 
centers. Education was not extensively developed, but 
had not been neglected. A national university in Belgrade 
was attended by several hundred students. A statue had 
been erected in Belgrade to a famous educator who had 
simplified the language and had reformed the alphabet by 
eliminating four of its thirty-six letters. 

As Serbia, like her sister Balkan states, is without recog- 
nized caste or social stratification, she has no class of no- 
bility expect the members of the royal family; and as 
the royal line has shifted frequently from one 
dynasty to another, even the recognition of royalty itself 
has not led to the establishment of a permanent and 
hereditary royal line. Kings have been set up and re- 
moved so frequently by revolutionary movements, that 
the monarch is not hedged about by those traditions of 
sanctity or divine right which are to be found in older 
and more highly developed societies. No iron bonds of 


‘custom prevent Serbia’s lowliest shepherd from aspiring 


to place or responsibility in the public service. The men 


of Serbia have universal suffrage. 
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Serbia is a land of small estates. Great landholders are 
virtually unknown. As a rule the Serbian farmer or 
mountaineer lives upon his own small farm. He is as- 
sured of the permanency of his home by a wise law 
which provides that a certain minimum number of acres 
of land cannot be taken from him for taxes or debt. He 
cannot mortgage or otherwise encumber this land in such 
a manner as to make it possible for a creditor to deprive 
him of it. He is also entitled to retain, against all finan- 
cial obligations, a certain number of oxen and other farm 
animals and a certain equipment of implements. It has 
thus come about that Serbia is owned by a great mumber 
of small farmers who are absolutely secure in the pos- 
session of their homes. The result is that there are no 
large fortunes in Serbia and that there is a remarkably 
uniform and equitable distribution of land. This system 
makes for the development of a highly individualistic and 
independent people. The idea of combined effort or co- 
operation has made but little impress upon the Serbian 
mind. 

Lady Ralph Paget, who has lived much in Serbia, 
where her husband for some years was the British Min- 
ister, said to me that the loyalty of the Serbian is to his 
home rather than to his country. It was her opinion 
that the impelling force which drives the Serbian to join 
the army and fight valiantly is the intense desire to save 
his home. Lady Paget was authority for the statement 
that in the course of the war which now prevails the 
Serbian soldier in some measure lost heart and determina- 
tion when the section in which his own home was situ- 
ated was overrun and captured by the enemy. 

Although Serbia has no titled nobility, a sharp and 
striking distinction exists between the peasants and the 
military leaders. The contrast between the simple, plod- 
ding peasant, in his primitive homespun garb, and the 
dapper, alert, elegant, and ultra-sophisticated army officer 
is constantly thrust upon the attention of the traveler. 
As a whole the people are hospitable and kindly, but the 
necessity for protecting themselves for centuries against 
the exactions of the Turks, and later against the aggress- 
ions of ambitious and lawless factional leaders among 
their own people, has made them cautious and suspicious. 
It is only fair to say of them that their troubles as a 
people have been due, so far as Serbia has been at fault, 
to the machinations of a few ambitious leaders. The 
people as a whole would be content to live quietly within 
their mountains and valleys, with little thought or knowl- 
edge of those questions whose solution leads to relations 
either of friendship or hostility with other nations. 


Simple, Independent and Home-Loving 


Ir I have accomplished my purpose, I have pictured the 
Serbian people as strong, simple, kindly, independent and 
home-loving. Although not yet developed by education 
‘and experience to a high order of ability in the organ- 
ization of complex public or private affairs, the nation 
seemed to have so freed itself from the handicap of 
oppressive governmental fetters as to be on the threshold 
of a new epoch of prosperity and advancement. At this 
point Serbia's attention was diverted from the cultivation 
and strengthening of her home affairs by the outbreak 
of the war with Turkey, in which Greece and Bulgaria 
were her allies. No sooner was this war carried to a suc- 
cessful issue than a controversy arose between Serbia 
and Bulgaria in the division of territory wrested from 
Turkey. This difficulty led on immediately to war, in 


which Serbia was the victor, with the result that a large 
section of Macedonia, which had been taken from Turkey 
and claimed by both Serbia and Bulgaria, was added to 
Serbian territory. 

Serbia now found herself saddled by a national debt 
of over two hundred million dollars. Her population 
was about four and a half million, of which one-third, 
living in the territory just taken from Turkey were 
unassimilated, unfriendly and a source of immediate ex- 
pense rather than help. She had lost approximately 
thirty-one thousand men by death through the wars of the 
two years preceding, and her recuperative power had been 
further reduced by the permanent disability of many thou- 
sand men who had been wounded. Here the system of 
small land holdings proved of great value, because it 
enabled the wives and children of the soldiers to success- 
fully continue the cultivation of the farms while the wars 
proceeded. The country, however, was much reduced in 
resources, which only years of effort could restore. 

Before the recuperation of the country could fairly be- 
gin the heir to the Austrian throne was assassinated by 
a Serbian, and Serbia was again plunged into war. Her 
lack of preparation for this contest was obvious and 
pathetic. However, she put her army, now composed 
largely of thoroughly tested veterans, into the field, 
equipped as well as possible under the circumstances. 
Then came the outbreak of an epidemic of typhus, be- 
lieved to have been more extensive and fatal than any 
similar outbreak of that disease of which any record ex- 
ists. Finally came the tremendous invasion by the Teu- 
tonic and Bulgarian forces, which swept the army, the 
court, and the entire governmental organization beyond 
the country’s boundaries and left the little nation prostrate 
and helpless in the hands of the conqueror. 


Serbia’s Multiplied Woes 


FaMInE followed quickly upon the subjugation of the 
country, and the people, especially those within the cities 
and towns, faced the threat of starvation. Thus, Serbia’s 
woes have been multiplied and heaped mountain high dur- 
ing the last five years, these crowding calamities having 
fallen upon the country at the moment when her prospects 
tor future prosperity and development seemed brightest. 

In the autumn and winter of 1914 Serbia was twice 
invaded by the Austro-Hungarian forces. Although in 
both instances the Serbian army drove the invaders out 
of the country, these invasions and counter military oper- 
ations resulted in great destruction of life and property in 
the northwestern part of the country, which is its most 
fertile and productive section. Five-sixths of Serbia con- 
sists of mountains, the remainder comprisng the level and 
well-cultivated plain adjoining the frontier of Austria to- 
gether with many narrow, winding valleys, which contain 
restricted agricultural areas. 

The military operations in the region invaded, there- 
fore devastated the most highly developed and densely 
populated portion of the country. The population of this 
region fled southward into the mountains or congregated 
in the cities and towns remote from the Austrian fron- 
tier. Of the population of Belgrade, the capital, amount- 
ing normally to approximately one hundred thousand, only 
fifteen thousand remained in the city when that place was 
taken by the Austrians. The flight of the refugees south- 
ward led to a serious congestion of population in the 
cities and towns of the interior. Without accumulated 
stocks of food supplies and with the richest farm lands in 
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the hands of the enemy, Serbia saw her people brought 
suddenly face to face with famine. 

Fugitve reports of these conditions came to the atten- 
tion of the War Relief Commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, whose mission in Europe was to investigate 
the effect of the war upon civilian peoples and to assist 
in organizing measures for the relief of distress among 
non-combatants. Accordingly, the members of the Com- 
mission of which the writer was director, resolved to 
visit Serbia for the purpose of offering their services if 
an investigation confirmed the reports of suffering which 
were in circulation. As it was not possible at that time to 
cross the Austro-Serbian frontier, the commission traveled 
by way of the neutral countries of Roumania and Bul- 
garia (the latter not having declared war at that time), 
and entered Serbia from the east, reaching Nish, the tem- 
porary capital, in the middle of February, 1915. 

It was not until the commission had arrived at Nish 
that we learned of the actual extent of the epidemic of 
typhus, of which we had previously heard only incidental 
mention. For military and diplomatic reasons, it seems, 
the Serbian government and its allies had withheld the 
full facts from publication. Therefore it was with sur- 
prise that we found ourselves in the midst of conditions 
which were more menacing and deadly than the threat 
of armed invasion by the enemy’s forces. 


Origin of the Typhus Epidemic 


DIFFERENCES of opinion exist as to the origin of the 
epidemic. In Nish, we were informed by the Serbian 
authorities that the outbreak of typhus and its swift ex- 
tension to every part of the country were to be explained 
as follows: 

When the Austrian army invaded Serbian territory it 
brought with it this disease. Many Austrian soldiers died 
of typhus while with the army of occupation, and in this 
way Serbian houses, in which Austrians were quartered, 
became infected. Later, in an important battle in which 
the invading army was defeated, the Serbians captured 
about sixty thousand Austrian prisoners. The burden of 
maintaining and guarding these prisoners was so heavy 
that the Serbian government found it necessary to dis- 
tribute the load. Accordingly, detachments of prisoners 
were sent to all the important cities and towns in the 
country, where they were quartered in public buildings. 
In this way the seeds of typhus were widely scattered. 

Serbian soldiers, who guarded the prisoners, and civil- 
ian employes about the places of confinement, contracted 
the disease, and through them it spread into both homes 
and barracks. All the railway cars in the country were 
employed in the transportation of the prisoners, and the 
lice, which are the medium of the dissemination of typhus, 
were left in the cushions and upholstery and crevices of 
the cars. When civilians occupied the same cars later, 
they carried away some of the lice upon their bodies or 
clothing, and these dangerous insects were gradually dis- 
tributed among the private homes, the hotels, the soldiers’ 
quarters, and even the cabs upon the city streets. A more 
effective means of introducing infectious disease into 
every section of a country and into every home cannot 
easily be imagined. It became quite impossible for any- 
one in Serbia, no matter how scrupulously he endeavored 
to safeguard himself, to avoid exposure to the disease. 

Later we were officialy informed by Austro-Hungarian 
authorities that their armies did not introduce typhus 
into Serbia, but that, on the contrary, their soldiers had 


found the epidemic when they entered the country and 
that it had been only by the application of the most drastic 
measures that the typhus had been prevented from caus- 
ing widespread havoc among the Austrian and Hungarian 
troops. 

No matter what had been its origin, the epidemic had 
reached appalling proportions when we entered Serbia. 
Absorbed in the prosecution of the war, without adequate 
resources to combat the spread of the disease, and with a 
‘inge of fatalism which seemed to explain the absence 
of that fierce activity of resistance which similar condi- 
tions would evoke in a Western population, the helpless 
people were swept away by thousands. 


Typhus Conditions Described 


ONE DAy during our stay in Nish it was reported that 
the local cemetery contained the unburied bodies of two 
hundred and fifty typhus victims, the force of grave dig- 
gers being entirely unable to keep up with the work. In 
the city of Skoplje, with a population of probably about 
seventy thousand, including refugees and soldiers, we were 
informed on our visit there of more than two thousand 
cases. In the American Red Cross Hospital in Gevgheli, 
out of about fourteen hundred patients, one thousand 
were suffering from typhus. In the American Red Cross 
Hospital in Belgrade, where health conditions were better 
than at any other point in all Serbia, were 165 cases of 
typhus, with a much larger aggregate number in several 
other hospitals in the same city. 

In a camp near Nish containing two thousand Austrian 
prisoners, we found 666 cases. No facilities existed for 
segregating the sick from the well, but all together occu- 
pied long, unfloored buildings, where they lay upon loose 
straw placed upon the ground. The single medical at- 
tendant was an Austrian physician, himself a prisoner, 
but when we visited the camp this physician had himself 
fallen a victim to the disease. Serbian soldiers, guarding 
this camp, came and went freely-between camp and city, 
and civilians also traveled back and forth frequently in 
connection with various kinds of employment. There can 
be little doubt that this camp served as a malignant center 
of infection for the city of Nish and the surrounding 
country. 

A military hospital in the outskirts of Nish was so 
crowded with patients that it had been necessary to fasten 
the narrow iron beds together in pairs and to place three 
patients crosswise upon each pair of beds. This expe- 
dient was still insufficient, and several hundred patients 
lay upon blankets on the floor between beds. Of the 
nine hundred patients in this hospital, about three WES 
and fifty were suffering from typhus. 

In going about this hospital we came upon one elderly 
woman engaged in washing the hospital linen. She had 
had several companions, but all had died from typhus 
contracted by contact with the linen from the hospital 
beds. Other women refused to accept this dangerous em- 
ployment. The only washing of hospital linen for the 
nine hundred patients was therefore being done by this 
one woman, with the aid of the most primitive equipment. 


Doctors and Nurses Unprotected 


THE pHysIciANs of Serbia could do little. We were told 
that in all Serbia, prior to the outbreak of the last war, 
there were only 367 physicians. During the first sixty 
days following the outbreak of the epidemic, ninety of 
these physicians had died of typhus, and before the epi- 
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demic was terminated in midsummer fully one-third of all 
the native physicians had given up their lives. 

Many foreign physicans and nurses had gone to Serbia, 
following the outbreak of the war, to give their services in 
the care of the sick and wounded in military hospitals. The 
United States, France, England, Russia, Greece, Switzer- 
land and perhaps other countries were represented among 
these groups. When the typhus suddenly swept across the 
country, the foreign doctors and nurses were caught wholly 
unprepared to protect their patients or themselves against 
its approach. Wherever we went about Serbia stories 
were told us of the calm courage and the gallant fight 
which these foreigners had made against hopeless odds. 

In Skoplje, where eighteen English doctors and nurses, 
sent by the British Red Cross Society, were in charge of 
a hospital, only three of the number had escaped the 
disease at the date of our visit. Several had died, others 
had been invalided home, and others were at that time 
lying ill in the care of the three members of the unit who 
had not yet succumbed. 

Lady Ralph Paget, at the head of another unit of doc- 
tors and nurses, informed us that her people were being 
attacked by typhus one by one, and she stated, in a mat- 
ter of fact and entirely passionless way, that she had no 
doubt whatever that she herself would presently be at- 
tacked by the disease. About two weeks afterward, and 
just after we had left Serbia, we learned that Lady Paget 
was a victim of typhus and that her recovery was ex- 
tremely doubtful. Happily, however, she did recover, and 
resumed her work immune now and more capable of 
useful service than before. 

Six American Red Cross physicians and twelve Ameri- 
can Red Cross nurses were in charge of the military hos- 
pital at Gevgheli. This hospital was situated in an ancient 
tobacco warehouse, and was without any modern and 
adequate facilities for sanitation or disinfection. When 
the epidemic appeared among the patients, the physicans 
and nurses, without the means of self-protection, threw 
themselves with unselfish devotion into the attempt to 
check its spread. This they were unable to do, but as a 
result of their self-sacrifice, two of the physicians and 
nine of the nurses contracted the disease. Dr. James Don- 
nelly, head of the unit, died. Dr. Ernest MacGruder died. 
Fortunately, the others recovered. Throughout this bitter 
ordeal the little group of foreign men and women, far 
from home and friends, faced their terrible plight without 
panic, going steadily about their duties until one by one 
they were struck down. 

Even in Belgrade, where better conditions and fcte 
ties were to be found than elsewhere for combatting the 
spread of the disease, it continued for many weeks in the 
hospitals and among the civilian population. Several of 
the American Red Cross nurses contracted it but eventu- 
ally all recovered. Dr. Edward Ryan, director of the 
hospital, himself came down, but after his associates had 
despaired of his recovery, fought his way through, and 
at the end of weeks of slow convalescence resumed his 
duties. 

As an illustration of that calm strength and unswerving 
devotion to duty which characterized the services of the 
American physicians and nurses in Serbia, I may be par- 
doned for relating the following story: 

It was in the early winter of 1914 when the armies of 
Austria had forced their way into Serbia. The surrender of 
Belgrade, the capital, was imminent. Late at night a Serbian 
official hurried to the Red Cross Hospital, awakened Dr. 
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Ryan and informed him that the Serbian army was evacu- 
ating Belgrade. He was urged to get his American doc- 
tors and nurses quickly together and accompany the evacu- 
ating forces. The Austrian army, it was said, was ex- 
pected to attack the city at any moment. 


Refused to Desert His Post 


Dr. Ryan declined to go. He said that his hospital was 
filled with sick and wounded men, and that it was the 
duty of himself and his associates to remain. He was 
strongly urged, and the dangers of remaining, while the 
victorious, conquering army entered and took possession 
of the city, were pointed out to him. He conferred with 
his associates, and steadfastly refused to leave. When 
the Serbian official found that it was impossible to per- 
suade the American Red Cross unit to flee, he requested 
Dr. Ryan to take charge of several other hospitals in Bel- 
grade, filled with sick and wounded Serbians. This in- 
creased responsibility was accepted. The Serbian army 
withdrew ; the civil governmental officials, both national 
and municipal, also, and with them went most of the people 
of the city. 

After the evacuation, the Austrian forces did not at 
once come into the city, and a number of days elapsed 
during which Belgrade had no government. Disorders 
broke out among the lawless part of the population, rob- 
beries and murders were committed upon the streets, and 
a period of demoralization began. Dr. Ryan called a con- 
ference of such men of substance as could be found, and 
ied in the formation of a committee of fifteen which set 
up a provisional government for the city. This govern- 
ment quickly restored order and maintained it until the 
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VILLAGE SCENE IN SERBIA 


The ox-carts are bringing water from the mountains. 
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Austrian armies entered. Without authority, without 
citizenship, this young American doctor, by force of moral 
courage and determination, thus rendered an important 
service to a large number of helpless and leaderless people. 

When the Austrian army entered Belgrade and took 
possession of the city, an officer called on Dr. Ryan and 
notified him that the Austrian military authorities, being 
now in full possession of Belgrade, desired to take charge 
of the hospitals, and requested that Dr. Ryan and his unit 
withdraw. Dr. Ryan declined, stating, as he had previ- 
ously stated to the departing Serbians, that his duty to the 
great number of sick and wounded in his charge required 
him to remain. He added that he was ready to care for 
\ustrians as well as Serbs. The Austrian officer’s request 
changed to a demand, but without avail. Dr. Ryan then 
went to the headquarters of the commanding officer of 
the Austrian forces, explained his position and his sense 
of duty to the thousands of patients in his charge, and 
the commanding general thereupon yielded, consenting to 
allow the Americans to remain in control. 


Enmity Died Under Red Cross Flag 


IMMEDIATELY the Austrians began sending their sick and 
‘ wounded into the hospital, and soon the suffering soldiers 
of both Serbian and Austrian armies, enemies as they 
were, lay side by side, under the neutral flag of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Then appeared the great underlying fact 
that these men were not personal enemies at all. They 
fraternized in the hospital, and seemed for the time to 
forget the deadly warfare which existed between their 
countries. 

Two weeks after the Austrian armies marched victori- 
ously into Belgrade, the Serbian forces again drove them 
back across the border into their own country, and the 
Serbian people were once more in control of their capital. 
They found the Red Cross hospitals filled with patients, of 
whom now a majority were Austrian. Before the Austrian 
army departed, its commander expressed his strong ap» 
preciation of the stand which Dr. Ryan had taken, and of 
the devoted and skillful service which his group had 
given to the Austrian patients placed in their charge. He 
stated that his army was now about to leave, and he asked 
only that Dr. Ryan would look after the welfare of his 
Austrian patients, following the departure of the Aus- 
trian army, as bravely and faithfully as he had looked after 
the welfare of the Serbian patients following the en- 
trance of the Austrian army into the Serbian capital. 

This story cannot be complete until I have added that 
Dr. Ryan and-his people remained peacefully and use- 
fully in Belgrade until the last invasion by the Austrian 
and German forces. When Belgrade was again taken the 
captors again found Dr. Ryan and his group in charge 
of the hospitals. This time, without question and with 
every evidence of confidence, they placed the care of their 
own sick and wounded men in his care. 


A Benevolent Regicide 


THE ROCKEFELLER FouNpDATION War Relief Commission 
spent two weeks in traveling about Serbia, observ- 
ing conditions among the civil popualtion, conferring 
with government officials, the officers of the Serbian 
Red Cross, the National Serbian Relief Committee, and 
many local officers and committees. Every facility for 
obtaining all necessary information was placed at our dis- 
posal, and an attaché of the Foreign Office was detailed 
to travel with us in order to give us every possible assist- 


ance. In the city of Skoplje we received great help and 
many courtesies from the military commander in charge, 
who proved to be General Popovich, one of the leaders 
in the conspiracy which a few years before had caused the 
assassination of Serbia’s King and Queen. The con- 
nection of General Popovich with this desperate enter- 
prise naturally led us to regard him with peculiar inter- 
est. Regard for fairness compels me to say that he is a 
man of benevolent appearance, with a kindly blue eye and 
gentle manner. He was thoughtful of our comfort and 
wishes, self-effacing and most courteous, possessing none 
of those outward characteristics which might be expected 
to mark a man who had been an active participant in so 
tragic and deplorable an event. 

As we went about the city of Skoplje, a member of our 
party observed in a shop window some ancient, brass- 
bound and richly ornamented weapons, and remarked that, 
when opportunity offered, he intended to return to the 
shop and purchase one or two as souvenirs. Later in the 
day an officer drove up to our hotel and left for us an 
armful of strange, picturesque and beautiful old pistols 
and yataghans. He also left a message from the com- 
manding general, who begged us to accept these memen- 
toes with his compliments. Afterward, when we again 
saw the general and protested against the acceptance of 
these rare weapons, he assured us with a shrug and a 
wave of the hand that in the recent war with Turkey 
the Serbians had captured vast quantities and had tons 
of them stored in a warehouse. 

We permitted ourselves to be persuaded to retain these 
gifts, and later packed them into a shipping case and 
entrusted them to an express company to be forwarded 
to New York. They eventually reached the Bulgarian 
port of Dedeagatch, where they were deposited on the 
dock and were awaiting the arrival of a steamer when the 
port was bombarded by British warships. The water- 
front is said to have been badly knocked to pieces, and 
we have heard no more of the fate of General Popovich’s 
souvenirs. 

Serbia has but one line of standard guage railway. 
This traverses a series of narrow and winding mountain 
valleys, southward from Belgrade through the country’s 
greatest length, and terminates in the Greek port of 
Saloniki. At the city of Nish, about mid-way of this 
railway line, a branch line extends southeastward across 
the Bulgarian frontier and on through to Turkey to its 
terminus in Constantinople. Several short, narrow guage 
lines connect with the main line and lead back through the 
valleys into the interior. 

Because of its inadequate railways, Serbia experienced - 
great difficulty in transporting her troops and military 
supplies. The facilities were taxed to the utmost. Pas- 
senger travel as a result, was extremely slow and incon- 
venient. All passenger trains were packed to the limit 
of their standing room with soldiers and civilians, and it 
was common to see scores of men perched on the tops 
of the cars. 

The members of the War Relief Commission traveled 
from Nish to Belgrade by a night train. At every station. 
throngs struggled to get on board, and in each instance 
the train drew away leaving many angry and disappointed 
persons on the station platform. For our comfort there 
had been reserved for us a compartment, which the three 
of us occupied with our Serbian attaché, a young man 
provided by the Foreign Office. 

As the train proceeded, passengers crowded solidly into 
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every available foot of space. The corridor outside our 
compartment was densely jammed with standing pas- 
sengers. But our door was locked and we were protected 
from invasion. The compartment was lighted bya candle, 
and through a crevice in the door, those standing in the 
corridor were able to see that we were traveling in 
comfort, with ample room. We were not quite conscience 
free concerning these conditions, and suggested to our 
guide that the door of the compartment be opened in order 
that some of those in the corridor might enter. 

The guide, however, had been expressly charged by his 
superiors to protect us, and he resolutely declined to open 


the door. As the hours passed, the men in the corridor 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 
Photographed soon after their arrival in Serbia. 
wo officials of the Serbian Foreign Office. 
became more weary and _ discontented, and began 


trying the lock. Finally at about three o'clock in the 
morning they threw themselves against the door with such 
a tremendous effort that it splintered to pieces and flew 
back with a crash. They crowded tumultuously into 
the small compartment, crushing themselves into the seats, 
crowding over and about us in a manner which at first 
seemed to promise serious trouble. They were young 
officers of the Serbian army, in uniform and wearing 
their swords. The candle was knocked from its socket 
in the scramble and we were all in the dark. When the 
outcries and confusion had subsided, and the candle 
was re-lighted the invaders learned that the occu- 
pants of the compartment were foreigners. They be- 
came quieter though they thrust our guide out into the 
corridor, learned our mission through one of their number 
who spoke French, and the remainder of the night was 
spent in discomfort—but quiet. 


II 


The result of our observations in Serbia led to the 
conclusion that although a great deal of destitution existed 
throughout the country, the typhus epidemic so far over- 
shadowed all other problems at the moment, that first of 
all an attempt should be made to establish measures for 
its control. We thereupon sent a cable message to the 
Rockefeller Foundation explaining the conditions and urg- 
ing that a commission of American physicians and sani- 
tary engineers be sent to Serbia for that purpose. 

In response to this appeal the trustees of the Foundation 
conferred with the officers of the American National 
Red Cross, with the result that the Red Cross undertook 
the organization of a sanitary commission for Serbia, the 
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expense of which was borne jointly by the two organiza- 
tions. 

Dr. Richard P. Strong, professor of tropical diseases in 
Harvard Medical School, was selected as head of the com- 
mission, and a staff of about fifty eminent physicians and 
competent sanitarians was rapidly brought together. The 
commission sailed from New York on April 3, 1915, and 
before the end of that month had entered upon what to 
many seemed its hopeless task. 

While the sanitary commission was in process of organi- 
zation in the United States and was en route to Serbia, 
members of the War Relief Commission traveled from 
Serbia to England and France, where conferences were 
held with the heads of the medical service of the armies 
of those countries for the purpose of securing their co- 
operation with the American Commission. This effort 
was entirely successful, and a large number of English 
and French physicians joined with the Americans in com- 
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prehensive measures in Serbia. 

Upon the arrival of the American Commission in Serbia 
all cooperating agencies were combined under the name 
of “International Sanitary Commission of Serbia.” The 
personnel of the governing board of this organization was 
as follows: President, the Crown Prince Alexander ; vice- 
president, Sir Ralph Paget; medical director, Dr. Richard 
P. Strong; other members, the chiefs of the British, French 
and Russian missions, the chiefs of the Serbian civil and 
military medical departments and a medical representative 
of the Serbian Parliament. 

Under the administration of this board the work went 
forward harmoniously and effectively. It was not thought 
advisable to place men of different nationality in the same 
community. The country was therefore divided into four- 
teen administrative districts, with the British, French and 
Russian groups in seven of these and the American group 
in seven. The combined effort received all requisite legal 
and moral support from the Serbian government. 


Typhus Vanished Swiftly 


THE RESULT of this united and comprehensive attack upon 
the epidemic was successful beyond the expectations of the 
most optimistic. Typhus is a winter disease, and always 
subsides in virulence with the.coming of warm weather. 
The measures taken by the sanitary organization, re- 
enforced by the approach of summer, caused the epidemic 
to disappear with a rapidity scarcely less amazing than 
the swiftness with which it had enveloped the entire coun- 
try a few months earlier. By the middle of August it had 
almost vanished, and a few weeks later the main body of 
the Sanitary Commission withdrew, having completed its 
task and leaving Serbia wholly free from the presence 
of the scourge. 

As executive head of the work, Dr. Strong spent 
much time in traveling from district to district. For this 
purpose he was provided with a special train of three 
cars and a small automobile. Of the three cars, one was 
fitted up as office, bed room and bath room for Dr. Strong’s 
personal use; one was occupied by his assistants, and the 
third was an open flat car for his automobile. In this 
primitive train Dr. Strong lived during the greater part 
of his stay of four months in Serbia. When it became 
necessary to visit places not reached by rail, the train was 
taken to the nearest railway point and set on a sidetrack. 
Then the automobile was called into service to carry the 
party into the interior. 

Upon Dr. Strong’s return to the United States he pre- 
pared for the Red Cross a brief report of the work of the 
Sanitary Commission. From this report the following 
quotation is taken: ; 


“House to house inspection for the discovery of cases 
of typhus in the cities, with the removal of the patients 
to hospitals and wards devoted to the care of typhus 
cases; disinfection of such individuals, disinfection of the 
other inmates of houses in which cases of typhus had been 
discovered, as well as of their clothes, and finally disinfec- 
tion of the houses themselves, was systematically begun. 
Quarantine of individuals who had been in contact with 
typhus cases was undertaken after disinfection of their 
persons and clothing. Ina number of such instances, these 
were cared for in tents sent by our Red Cross where 
houses were not available as detention camps. In some 
instances the districts were so badly infected that it was 
necessary to evacuate them en masse and to destroy, by 
partially tearing down and by fire, the majority of the 
dwellings. Dispensaries were established in the different 


cities where the people were treated free of charge. These 
proved a great aid in the finding of cases of infectious 
disease. 


Sanitary Trains Are Operated 


“As TYPHUS is conveyed from man to man by vermin (the 
bite of the body louse) the bathing and disinfection of 
very large numbers of people and immediate disinfection 
of their clothing, became an important problem in com- 
batting the disease. For this purpose sanitary trains, con- 
sisting each of three converted railroad cars, were fitted 
up. One car contained a huge boiler which supplied the 
steam for disinfection of the clothing. In a second car 
fifteen shower baths were constructed. A third car was 
converted into a huge autoclave (disinfector), into which 
steam could be turned under atmospheric pressure. In 
this manner the vermin were immediately destroyed and 
the clothes thoroughly disinfected. 

“Large tents were erected beside the railroad sidings 
on which the cars were placed. The people were marched 
by the thousands to these tents, their hair was clipped, 
and a limited number undressed themselves, carried their 
clothes to the disinfecting car and then passed to the car 
containing the shower baths. After a thorough scrubbing 
with soap and water they were sprayed with petroleum 
as an extra precaution for destroying the vermin. They 
then received their disinfected clothing. In instances, in 
which the clothing was very badly soiled, fresh clothing 
was supplied. Many of these people stated that they had 
not bathed for ten months or longer. Their faces in some © 
instances betrayed surprise and in others fear when the 
water touched their bodies. 

“Tn the larger cities and in those situated away from the 
railway, disinfecting and bathing plants were established 
and separate hours were arranged for bathing women and 
men in large numbers. 

‘In many towns the clothes were disinfected by baking 
them in ovens, either specially constructed for this pur- 
pose or those which had been built previously for the 
baking of bricks, or other purposes. As all the hospitals 
were infected it was necessary systematically to disinfect 
them as well as theirinmates. 

“The patients were removed from a ward, which was 
then thoroughly disinfected first by sulphur fumigation to 
kill the vermin. Beds were then removed and disinfected, 
mattresses, sheets, etc., being disinfected with steam or 
boiled. Walls, ceilings and floors were then scrubbed with 
solutions of bichloride of mercury or carbolic solutions. 
In many instances the interiors of hospitals were thorough- 
ly whitewashed. The patients were given a thorough bath 
by being scrubbed with soap and water and disinfectants. 
They were then given clean clothing and placed in the dis- 
infected ward. Their old clothing was usually boiled. 

“During the last three weeks before my departure from 
Serbia we could not find a fresh case of typhus. The sani- 
tary condition of the army and of the people was then 
excellent. I trust that the sanitary demonstrations, in 
the prevention of typhus, which have been given the 
Serbian people, and the construction of the various perman- 
ent disinfecting plants throughout the country will pre- 
vent the occurrence of another epidemic of typhus such 
as we have just witnessed and which desttoyed between 
135,000 and 150,000 people.” 


At the end of the summer of 1915, when the typhus 
had been driven out, Dr. Strong and most of his men 
withdrew, leaving, however, a party of twelve physicians 
and sanitary engineers. This remaining group was to de- 
vote six months to the completion of certain plans in- 
tended to permanently improve health conditions in Ser- 
bian towns. Problems of water supply, drainage, disin- 
fection and kindred subjects were to be studied and the 
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most practical means of solving them pointed out to the 
proper authorities. 


Flight of the Serbians 


BuT IN THE MipsT of this work the Teutonic Allies 
launched their overwhelming drive against Serbia, and 
all other_interests were swept away. The Serbian army, 
fighting stubbornly, was driven southward into Greece and 
westward into the mountains of Albania. With the re- 
treating army fled the King and his entourage, the Skupts- 
china (parliament), most of the official body of the national 
and municipal civil governments, and scores of thousands 
of the civil population. 

This flight, through wild mountain passes in mid-winter, 
was marked by frightful sufferings from cold and hunger. 
Many thousands of the weaker refugees, the old, the chil- 
dren, the frailer women, succumbed to the hardships, and 
their bodies were left scattered along the trails over which 
the multitude had passed. It is to be regretted that no 
strong, commanding spirit arose to this emergency by call- 
ing upon the Serbian people to remain quietly in their 
homes. There was reason for this flight of the army and 
the court, because, if captured, they would have been im- 
prisoned and the hope of repairing the country’s unhappy 
fortunes would have seemed to be destroyed. But so far 
as the common people were concerned, they would have 
been much better off at home, where, after temporary in- 
convenience and doubtless some hardship occasioned by 
the quartering of the enemy troops upon them, they would 
have settled down to approximately normal life. 

With the Teutonic invasion, the sanitary work of the 
American Red Cross Commission suddenly terminated. 
The members of the commission were instructed to turn 
their attention to the relief of the Serbian refugees, and 
for that purpose divided their forces, one group going 
to Saloniki, another to the Albanian coast and another to 
Corfu. 


From Sanitation to Relief Distribution 


AFTER A FEW WEEKS, reports were received that much 
destitution existed in the interior of Serbia and Edward 
Stuart, director of the commission, was instructed to go to 
Sofia for the purpose of requesting permission of the 
Bulgarian government to establish a relief organization in 
southern Serbia, that section of the conquered territory 
having been taken over by Bulgaria. This permission was 

denied. Mr. Stuart then traveled to Vienna in the hope 
‘ of obtaining permission to undertake relief operations in 
northern Serbia which had fallen to Austria. The Aus- 
trians were more responsive than the Bulgarians, and 
granted the requested permission in part. 

The Americans were authorized to set up an organiza- 
tion for the distribution of relief among the civil popu- 
lation of Belgrade, the Serbian capital, where about thirty 
thousand persons were in need of help. As supplies of 
food could not be obtained in Austria or Serbia, and could 
not be imported from America, because of the blockade 
which the entente Allies had thrown about the Central 
Powers, these supplies were purchased in Roumania, and 
transported by barges up the Danube river to Belgrade. 
Several months later the Austrian government so broad- 
ened its permission as to allow the extension of relief 


operations into the interior of northern Serbia, where a 


preliminary investigation had indicated that probably one 
hundred thousand persons were in extreme destitution. 
While Mr. Stuart continued to represent the Red Cross 


in negotiations and conferences with the Austrian govern- 
ment and the distribution of relief supplies in Belgrade, 
Dr. Edward Ryan was placed in charge of distribution in 
the interior. Both Mr. Stuart and Dr. Ryan, because of 
extended and varied experience in Serbia in the earlier 
part of the war, were particularly well equipped for the 
administration of relief among the Serbian people. Both 
had shown such discretion and such a sense of fairness 
that they had won the respect and confidence of Austrians 
and Serbians as well. Dr. Ryan had just completed the 
very unusual enterprise of transportnig a train of thirty 
car loads of food from Marseilles, through France, 
Switzerland and Austria to Belgrade, when Austria gave 
permission to extend the relief operations into the in- 
terior and was therefore immediately available for that 
service. 


Food Train Breaks the Embargo 


Dr. Ryan’s accomplishment in the transportation of this 
train load of supplies was characteristic of the man. The 
American Red Cross had these supplies in a warehouse 
in Marseilles and was most anxious to have them moved to 
Serbia where they were much wanted. Because of the 
determination of the entente Allies that no food should 
be sent into conquered territory held by the Teutonic 
Allies (with the exception of Belgium and northern 
France), it seemed sheer folly to expect that France would 
permit the shipment of these supplies in Marseilles, across 
Austria, to Serbia. Dr. Ryan was commissioned by the 
American Red Cross to see what could be done, and 
in the face of apparently insuperable obstacles, succeeded. 

Much traveling back and forth was necessary; active 
negotiations were carried on for many weeks with repre- 
sentatives of France, Switzerland and Austria; all sup- 
plies had to be unloaded and transhipped at each frontier, 
and miles of red tape had to be unwound. Repeatedly. 
when all arrangements seemed complete and the way 
opened for smooth progress, some new complication from 
an unsuspected quarter would threaten to defeat the en- 
tire project. Ryan would then dash off to Marseilles or 
Paris or Berne, or would set the telegraph lines humming, 


‘and presently the troubles would begin to disappear. About 


three months elapsed between the day he was sent his 
cable of instructions and the day on which his food train 
rolled triumphantly into the city of Belgrade. 

In the subsequent distribution of relief in Serbia, meth- 
ods have been adopted which, in some particulars, are a 
departure from those employed in similar work in the 
United States. These have been fitted to the unsual con- 
ditions and circumstances, and of necessity have been in 
accordance with the wishes of the Austrian military gov- 
ernment in Serbia. 

A quotation from one of Mr. Stuart’s letters will give a 
vivid picture of the actual “days work” of distribution 
in Belgrade: 


“These people are all registered at the City Hall and are 
known by the Citizen’s Committee to be in need of assist- 
ance. They are all supplied with a red card known as 
their ‘legitimation.’ The city of Belgrade is divided into 
fifteen ‘reons’ or districts. One Saturday, for example, it 
is decided that the first five reons are to receive their 
supply of corn meal or flour on Monday. A crier then 
goes through these five reons with a drum and announces 
to the people that they are to go to the American Red 
Cross on Monday. 

“On Monday, they appear at our depot with their legiti- 
mations, and are kept in line by gendarmes furnished by 
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the military, and present their cards to the several women 
clerks furnished us by the Citizen’s Committee, who have 
the registered lists before them. The name of each 
person is checked off and the amount of corn meal or 
flour and the date are entered. The person then passes 
to the counter, presents the card again, on which has 
now been marked the amount to be received, which is 
checked off, and the bag which has been brought is passed 
to a Russian prisoner who holds it under a funnel. Behind 
the counter is a large box of corn meal or flour. Several 
Russians fill small tins holding various quantities of meal 
or flour, 2, 4, and 6 kilos, or 2%, 5, and 7% kilos, as the 
ase may be, and dump the required amount into the fun- 
nel, thence into the sack. In this way the work goes very 
rapidly, and a large number can be handled in a day; the 
record at present being 1,578 families in one day, or 
about 5,000 people. 

“Other classes of people are more difficult to register; 
first because some apply for help who are not in very great 
need, and secondly, there are many families in serious con- 
dition who are ashamed to ask for assistance. At firs 
all applicants were required to go to the City Hall and 
there have their applications passed upon by the Citizen’s 
Committee, but there were so many, the committee was 
rather overwhelmed by them, so that I was not entirely 
satisfied with the first list. 

“T therefore called a meeting of the committee and the 
representatives of the military government and insisted 
that a very careful examination of each applicant be made 
in order to eliminate all of those who have sufficient in- 
come to buy the bare necessities. At present, therefore. 
all applicants from any one reon must present themselves 
before the chief of the reon, who investigates the cases, 
usually knowing the applicants personally, and who then 
passes the list to the Citizen’s Committee which revises it 
and returns it to the reon chief. It is again gone over by 
both, and then sent to us. We 
are trying to make it as fair 
as possible to all concerned, 
and we shall continually be at 
work upon the list rejecting 
names and adding new ones. 
The method of distribution to 
these people is the.same as 
that above described. I am 
also requesting the  reon 
chiefs to seek out those desti- 
tute families who are ashamed 
to ask for charity so that we 
may help them. 

“Recently I have again 
visited the orphanage and the 
old people’s home ragarding 
which I have already reported 
to you; and where the condi- 
tions which were existing at 
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the time of our first visit have greatly improved. All the 
inmates have been moved into a large building situated in 
an open place; and in which the hygienic conditions are 
tar better than in the previously occupied buildings. They 
still have a large supply of condensed milk which we have 
sent to them, so that they are receiving milk twice a day. 
On account of the flour which we sent to them, they are 
enabled to have more bread and various kinds of food 
made from flour. With further and more assorted ship- 
ments arriving, we shall probably soon be able to supply 
them even better than at present.” 


What the Future Holds 


SERBIA'S fate hangs in the balance. Her king and her 
leaders are in exile. The broken fragments of her army 
are in Greece under the control of the English and French 
officers who for nine months have been consolidating them 
and trying to convert them once more into an effective 
hghting unit. 

Those of her citizens who fled from the country before 
the invading armies and survived the horrors of the Al- 
banian mountains are scattered in remote places. Some 
are in Greece, some in Italy, many in Corsica, and others 
in southern France. They know not the fate of their 
kindred left behind nor do those kindred know who of the 
exiles still live nor where is their present abiding place. 

Austrian armies have been fortifying the mountain de- 
hles of that share of Serbia which was apportioned to them 
and Bulgarian armies have been trying to make sure the 
possession of their share of the conquered territory. For 
the time Serbia as an integer among nations has van- 
ished. Her tragedy seems complete. 

Gathering ominously along the Mediterranean shore to 
the southward is a huge army 
of the allies of Serbia. Its 
movements are veiled, but 
its object is clear,—to drive 
northward in an effort to 
force the conquerors out of 
Serbia and sever the connect- 
ing link between Austria and 
Turkey. Whether that effort 
succeeds or fails, Serbia is 
again a battle ground. Her 
regeneration can come, if it 
is to come, only after another 
period of destruction and 
bloodshed during which her 
people once more will be 
trampled under the feet of 
War. 


SERBIAN SOLDIER 


The caption on the photograph describes him as seated on the 
door-step of a deserted house, unable to find admission in one 


of the 


over-crowded 


hospitals 


at the early stages of the 


epidemic. 


Dolores, Vendor of Snails 
BC. W. Goethe 


[The fourth of a Series of Articles on 
“Exporting the American Play ground’’ | 


OLORES was a cliff-dweller. Not all cliff- 

dwellers lived only in by-gone days, or only 

in the painted desert country of Arizona 

with its faded blue, faded pink, faded yellow 
mesas. Our cliff-dweller, Dolores, was of our time and 
an Andalusian. With a bright red poppy in her black 
hair, with clicking castanets fluttering their red and yellow 
ribbons, with the guitar of Juan Baustista, her lover, tin- 
kling the softest of half-Moorish music, she used to dance 
on the bit of cactus-lined flat in front of her mother’s 
cave-like home. 

Juan was a vendor of water. Recalling the Orient, big 
earthen jars imprisoned in thick basket-work, hung on 
either side of his tiny burro. These diminutive beasts of 
his country were, like his music, a legacy from Moorish 
days. 

On the road that ran from the row of cliff dwellings 
hung on the mountain side to the city below, was a little 
church. To this went Dolores and Juan one day, and 
there they were married. 

Marriage made little change in Juan’s work. Month 
after month he continued mounting the sierra to the spring 
just below the snows for his “coldest of waters.” Then 
through the hot hours, when the sun’s rays fell like javel- 
ins into the burning streets, he would cry his plaintive 
“Agua! agua!’ And on the way to the city, he would im- 
provise songs; for every Andaluz is a born poet, a born 
musician. But all this was many days ago. 

One day he was treading the narrow path back to the 
thirsty and watching the broad green vega, or plain, spread 
out before him. The apricot trees were in blossom, night- 
ingales were pouring out their melodies ; everything, every- 
body seemed happy. Juan sang of Dolores and of their 
wee daughter, Chico, the little one; Chitquita, the very 
little,—yes, Chiquitita, most tiny of all. 

From the pink and green vega his eyes wandered to 
the little green valley indenting the jagged rock-mass of 
the mountain. Into the hollow of each dale nature had 
poured a flood of bright red poppies. In springtime, the 
Spanish vales always look as though each were filled with 
the blood of men who once had made the very name of 
Spaniard a terror throughout Europe, men now forever 
eliminated from the Spanish race by battle, some thinkers 
say, by the jungle, say others; and yet others, by the In- 
quisition. The red poppies in the green valley would have 
been a token to Juan, had he but known, But Juan knew 
nothing of history; he could not even write his name. If, 
once in three years, he had need to send a letter, why, 
there was the public letter-writer under the tree in the 
plaza. Juan was merely drinking in the glory of the land- 
scape. 

Suddenly, a roar on the mountain above—a landslide 
plunged—a rock struck Juan’s head—a little frightened 
burro hurried back along the mountain path, alone. 


That is why, from that time forward, the family in the 
house scooped out of the cliff, consisted only of Dolores, 
old Mercedes, her mother, and Chiquitita, tinest of all. 
And that is why Dolores, trying to support all three, had 
become a vendor of snails. 

One morning in the following spring, Dolores started 
down the road from the little house of one door and no 
windows. She met the usual wayfarers. Ahead of her 
walked some English folk, around whom clustered the 
usual beggar children calling, ““A fat dog, sefior! Just one 
fat dog. No? Ah! Then a little dog!” The children, 
like their elders, jokingly call the copper coins stamped 
with the lion of Spain “fat dogs,” “little dogs.” 

Hardly had they been driven away before a turn in the 
road brought another group. One child of these, Matteo, 
advanced, whining the doleful formula, “I have no mother ; 
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i have no father; 1 have no food. Just one fat dog, even 
a little dog, and God go with the stranger.” One of the 
foreign folk tossed a copper to the youngster. Instantly 
all appearance of sorrow vanished from his shrewd little 
face. With a yell of delight, he darted down a side street. 
In a few moments as she passed thitherward, Dolores saw 
the child runni:g to a seller of dulces. She paused to 
watch what she knew would follow. 

Over large parts of Spain, it is the custom that no child 
may buy sweets or ices outright. He must gamble with 
the vendor. Matteo found his dulce woman, squatting by 
the gutter. Her stock-in-trade was wonderful. Her sweets 
were great brown sugar bubbles, blown into shapes of 
game-cocks, goats, chickens, burros. When a ragged little 
customer arrived with a perrito or “little dog” in his chubby 
fingers, out came her gambling wheel. Our little mendi- 
cant already had something for nothing; he would again 
increase his capital without work. 

The match between the seller of sweets and Matteo com- 
menced amid the usual excited crowd of children, with a 
few grown-ups, including Dolores. The wee youngster 
was successful. Soon half a dozen favorites in the admir- 
ing crowd gleefully munched the sugar animals. 

Dolores did not go far before she heard more shouts. 
Little Pedro had‘ also begged a copper. Children came 
scurrying from everywhere to see the fun. Pedro re- 
sisted all the blandishments of a seller of green and pur- 
ple sea-urchins. He passed three, four dulce women, 
hardly daring to look at their colors, bright against the 
cloths spread on the flagstones. But he knew of a new 
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gambling device. At the 
farthest street corner stood a 
new trader in ices—white ices, 
and pink, and yellow. Do- 
lores, too, had heard of this 
man who had come down 
from Seville with his won- 
derful spiral and its bright 
colored marbles. 

Here was an adventure! 
The Andaluz has always time 
for an adventure. So Dolores 
stopped again, this time to 
watch Pedro try his luck. 
He laid down his coin, con- 
sidered the different colored 
marbles, and selected the red 
one. Round it went along the 
curving path, slipped through 
the hole, hesitated as if it 
were human, and then finally 
dropped into the twenty! Perdo had hielos enough for 
all the children; even one for his friend Dolores. 

The Sevillian pretended to grumble. The seller of sea- 
urchins winked, enviously whispering that the ice-seller 
had intentionally lost so as to advertise the new device. 

Dolores proceeded down the narrow winding streets. 
The crowd thickened as she neared the bazaar. Even in 
Spain, the bazaar is of the unchanging Orient. But for 
the different dress of the people, one might be in India, in 
Java, in an oasis of the Sahara. One man was frying 
doughnuts, just as they do in Fez, Delhi, or Shanghai. 
The Moors were no longer there; the camels were no 
ionger there. But so much that is Moorish, so much of 
the Moor wars had remained! Even the bazaar women 
crooned to babies wrapped in their black shawls, “The 
Moors will get you if you don’t watch out.” 

Reaching the bazaar, Dolores went to where stood 
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Miguel, the snail king. An old man, shrivelled, evil-eyed, 
he looked like the miser in the Chimes of Normandy. The 
_bazaar women said his father had been a bandit in the 
good old days; that Miguel, as a lad, had a hand in some 
of these affairs of the road; that before sixteen he had 
killed his man. But whatever his earlier adventures, now 
he was unquestioned ruler of the snail market. None of 
his underlings got anything for nothing. 

He stood at the end of the row of stalls, surrounded by 
several dozen baskets, each covered with a rough bit of 
sack-cloth. In each were snails. One by one the snail 
women arrived and took their baskets. They squatted on 
the cold stones just outside the market walls and com- 
menced calling their long-drawn-out “Ca-ra-ca-les !” 

Like Dolores, these snail-sellers were practically all 
widows. Most of them were older, wrinkled, unkempt. 
Dolores’ place was at the end of the line. Old Miguel 
had shrewdly noticed that she had not deadened, like those 
who had been long at the selling. She still had life enough 
to pick from the roadside a 
bright red poppy for her 
black hair. Coldly calculat- 
ing, he said to himself as he 
shrugged his shoulders, “In 
a year or two, she'll move up 
the line. Today she deserves 
the best place.” 

Between the calls of her 
wares, she crooned softly to 
little Chiquitita who was un- 
usually restless. Babies are 
often restless in Spain, for 
among the resemblances of 
Spain to the Orient is the 
high infant death-rate. For 
several nights Dolores had 
not slept much. Chiquitita 
had been sick. There had 
been no money for a doctor, 
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none for medicine. Her week’s commission had accumu- 
lated hardly enough to pay the few pesctas for the rent o1 
that hole in the cliff she called home. 

Miguel cared little for the sufferings of his salesfolk. 
Taking his station half way up the next block in the shade 
of some projecting red tiles, he watched the ebb and flow 
of the tide of buying. 

Then the unusual occurred. The line of saleswomen 
suddenly noticed that something had happened to the 
snail king. The oldest woman in the line, the woman 
nearest his wonted station, whispered to her next neighbor. 
and soon they all knew it. He had had an ugly misunder- 
standing with a muscular fisherman named Sanchez. 
Miguel had a mortgage on the fisherman’s boat. The boat 
was all with which to eke out a living that Sanchez pos- 
sessed. The loan was a very small one at first, but Miguel 
had demanded a rate of interest that would have staggered 
a Hindu chetty. The fisherman was a big brawny fellow, 
with the quick temper characteristic of the dwellers upon 
the Mediterranean littoral. He was ablaze in a moment 
when Miguel told him that morning that the interest had 
consumed the boat. 

There was much chattering in the line of snail-women 
over the discomfiture of their taskmaster who had half 
run, half been driven by his irate debtor. 

Dolores’ morning sales had been unusually good. A 
black-eyed Romeo, enough savage in his make up to be 
attracted by the red poppy in her hair, had purchased 
sufficient to treat a boat’s crew of passing sailors. The 
other women rraned their necks. Though Dolores thought 
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enly of her dead Juan, of the little Chiquitita, yet the snail 
wives gossiped of a new lover as they enviously stared at 
her growing pile of coppers. Three baskets of snails were 
already sold. She would have enough money to make up 
the rent. If she and Mercedes broke the hard crusts at 
home into smaller pieces, there would be sufficient for 
the man at the drugstore. Then little Chiquitita would 
have medicine. 

Dolores had already saved, first of all, the money for 
the baby’s goat’s milk. This she bought from another 
cliff-dweller, Manuelita. Manuelita charged more than 
Jesus Maria did, who drove the goats along the cliff- 
dweller’s road; but the goat’s milk at Manuelita’s was 
pure. Jesus Maria had a rubber bag under his arm with 
a tube that came down his sleeve. Even while you 
watched him milk the goat, each pressure of his hand 
squirted water from the bag. The drugstore man said it 
was the bad water thus squirted into the milk-cup that 
had made Chiquitita sick. So Dolores pinched that there 
might be a little more money to buy from Manuelita in- 
stead of from crafty Jesus Maria. 

Then, even as Dolores was dreaming about that pile 
of coppers, something again happened. From up the street 
where Miguel and the fisherman had gone half fighting, 
half running, appeared one of those human vultures found 
all over Spain, and wherever Spain has colonized. A thin, 
bony fellow he was, puffing a cigarette and carrying a 
bundle of slips of paper. He bore the name of gentle 
St. Anthony of Padua, but was a peddler of lottery tickets. 
One glance showed Dolores to have the most empty bas- 
kets. He knew that here was the biggest prize, the great- 
est heap of coppers. 

He commenced to talk alluringly of winnings that had 
been made. Dolores, begging him to go, told of stale 
crusts, of overdue rent, and pointing to restless Chiqui- 
tita, spoke of higher cost of milk at Manuelita’s. An- 
tonio’s oily words flowed all the more rapidly. He ex- 
claimed, what a shame she should be in rags, sitting on 
cold stones; told of the things to be bought with a 
big winning—perhaps, down on the vega, a farm with an 
olive tree. What purpling figs, what blushing grapes, 
what bursting chestnuts, what reddening pimentas there 
would be! She could have a fine dress; of lace mantillas, 
there would be several black and one creamy white. Why, 
with a winning like one that had been made in Ronda last 
month, she might even have a carriage drawn by mules. 
like the bishop’s. 

Dolores tried to resist. Psychologists tell how deeply 
habit paths are worn into our brains. Dolores’ gambling 
habits had been there since almost infancy, cut while her 
child brain was yet plastic. . The desire to get something 
for nothing had worn deep. She had so often joined a 
group of children spinning the dulce-woman’s wheel. 

Before she knew it, her hand clutched three pieces of 
numbered bright colored paper, and Antonio sauntered 
down the street, jingling all her hard-earned coppers in 
his pocket. 

Just as Antonio turned the next corner, Miguel ap- 
peared. Far from handsome before, he was hideous now. 
His head smeared with blood and gravel, there was a 
nasty cut over one eye. Most of all to be feared was the 
rage within. With an oath he demanded his money from 
the trembling Dolores. She hopelessly showed him the 
tickets that were to bring mantillas, a little farm, a car- 
riage with mules. He grabbed the little Chiquitita, tossed 
her into the arms of the next woman, and dragged the 
sobbing Dolores to the bazaar officer. 


EN minutes later the jail door clanged, and Dolores 
was moaning piteously behind the barred windows 
of her cell. 

Students claiming Spain as their Motherland, earnestly 
trying to solve her problems; wise men of other lands, 
who have unbounded faith in the recuperative powers of 
the Iberian race—both advance theories about Spain’s 
present loss of place among nations. Three reasons, each 
with some probable basis in fact, are generally given. This 
elimination of the best race strains they hold due to first, 
war; second, excessive colonization; third, the Inquisition. 
ls there not perhaps a fourth reason? Studying Spain 
from another angle, one becomes convinced that there is. 

This fourth reason is, that the play of Spain warps the 
future of many of her Dolores, her Pedros, her Matteos, 
even her shiftless lottery ticket-sellers, her Antonios. Into 
impressionable child brains, their play, steeped in custom, 
cuts deeply the habit paths of deceit, of begging, of gam- 
bling, of cruelty. At maturity, is else to be expected than 
that these children shall plot to get something for nothing? 
The river of national life cannot rise above its source 
—that source is the play of its children. If Trafalgar and 
\Vaterloo were really won on the fields’of Eton and Rugby, 
may we not just as reasonably assert that Buenos Ayres 
and Lima, Manila and Santiago de Cuba were lost at the 
bull-ring, at the cock-pit, at the spinning of dulce-wheels? 

New Spain, with yet other capitals as brilliant as these, 
once stretched thousands of miles from the wintry, gale- 
swept straits of Magellan, across the dark, dank silvas of 
the equator, to where, at the blockhouse of Russian- 
America’s southern outpost, a yellow-haired Slav lieu- 
tenant flirted with Senorita Conception, black-eyed daugh- 
ter of the commandant of.the nearby Presidio of San 
Francisco. 

The history of this downfall of New Spain is one full 
of tales of the conquistadores’ recklessness with gold, of 
how Pizarro’s men gamed with one another for their 
bloody booty from the gold-tiled Inca Temple of the Sun. 
The reckless gambling of their gains; their avarice; their 
desire to gain more gold, were exceeded only by a cruelty 
that unfeelingly decimated their unfortunate Indian vic- 
tims. Where has the law of cause and effect worked more 
clearly than with these men from a play environment like 
Matteo’s and Pedro’s? New Spain, founded by Dolores’ 
ancestors, once the greatest of empires, has shrunk to the 
dimensions of a pricked bubble.” 

In commerce, the results are similar. Many thinking 
Spaniards complain that so few of their countrymen ven- 
ture into trade, industry, mining, compared with the num- 
bers who scheme for even underpaid government positions. 
These students deplore their hopelessly corrupt politics. 
Nor are they alone in these thoughts. Foreigners with 
extensive business, mine, factory interests, speak bitterly 
of the bribe-taker’s palm so frequently extended. “Some- 
thing for nothing” has become almost instinctive. 

At one Spanish port, the foreigners in shipping firms 
say that half the customs’ duties “leak” on what should be 
the way to the royal treasury. These business men com- 
plain about the petty annoyances at the octroi stations 
located wherever a road enters an Andalusian town. Com- 
ing from the suburbs into town, workingmen each morn- 
ing are examined from crown of head to soles of shoes 
for smuggling. Imagine this tolerated in an American 
factory town! 

Spain’s.octroi collectors often gather hardly enough for 
their starvation salaries ; yet they take pride in their “gov- 
ernment job.” It is genteel. They are enjoying a kind of 
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“PLAYING BEAR,” 


OR COURTING IN SPAIN 


(In the picture at the right the senorita has opened her 
barred windows to get a look at the photographer.) 
whole system of courting in Spain seems to an American 
based upon suspicion instead of upon that confidence that 
relies upon honor among young people, which 1s found so 
This, like the bull-fight, was 


valuable in playground work. 
transplanted to Latin America 


“something for nothing’—a freedom from labor. One 
Spaniard exclaimed, in language like Caesar’s description 
of Gaul, “All Spaniards are divided into three parts— 
the ‘ins,’ the ‘outs,’ and those who have neither brain nor 
‘pull’ ever to fill office, must as they desire it.” 

Spanish everyday life is saturated with “something for 
nothing” politics. Is this not the fruit of the begging, and 
the gambling games of its Pedros? 

Spain’s colonization history is characterized, too, with 
cruelty born of mock bull-fighting. The student from the 
American playground becomes profoundly convinced that 
the results of Spanish children’s play may be traced 
through the history of not only Andalusia, but Mexico, 
Peru, the Philippines, Venezuela, Honduras. “Tell me 
what you eat and I will tell you what you are,” may almost 
be paraphrased into, “Describe your children’s play and 
your national history may be predicted.” Cross the 
Pyrenees, and, with the exception of an occasional tame 
bull-fight as at Niemes, the sport sickens and dies. Nor 
does one there ever see children playing at mock bull- 
fighting. 

Spain had a great handicap over her northern Latin 
neighbor when the latter entered the races for colonial ex- 
pansion. Today the venturesome Spaniard has little more 
remaining than the Canaries and a bit of Morocco. His 
stay-at-home, Paris-loving Latin brother to the north 


COCK-FIGHTING 


This demoralizing form of gambling like 
the bull-fight, has spread wherever Span- 
ish civilization has gone. One of the prub- 
lems American officials are working on 
now is the substitution of American base- 
ball for cock-fighting in the Philippines. 
Cock-fighting is a gambling game, largely 
sedentary; baseball, a game requiring skill 
as any boy who has learned to pitch a curve 
knows 
Moreover, baseball calls for the team- 
work necessary for that cooperation re- 
quisite to a healthy democracy. It gives 
expression to primal instincts such as strik- 
ing, using a stick, throwing, running and 
chasing. Just as a juvenile court judge 
stopped the breaking of Pullman car win- 
dows by offering the gang the substitute 
of a diamond with a bat, ball, mask and 
gloves, so baseball is a tremendous factor 
in educating the vigorous Philippine lads 
not only in the play they instinctively yearn 
fov, but in the team-work which is needed 
to eliminate some of the unfortunate fea- 
tures of the older civilization 


The 


knows his Tri-color floats from Algiers to the African 
equator over tens of thousands of square miles. The 
Spain that failed could ill afford long wars, excessive 
colonization, the Inquisition, vicious play. She has had 
to bear all four. And has this last, though unnoticed, been 
the least? 

Has America a substitute for a play system which has 
thus always made for laziness and for cruelty, which de- 
stroyed the affections of Spain’s colonies, which para- 
iyzed the latter’s politics, her commerce, and saturated 
hoth with a “get-everything-possible-for-nothing” stand- 
ard? Some social students believe most emphatically 
that America has. That remedy is the playground. 

_In a previous article on bull-fighting, a Mexican goy- 
ernor was quoted upon the need of substituting in his 
country directed American play for the national game in- 
herited from Hispania. The same essay also described 
the substitution in the Philippines of baseball in place of 
the demoralizing cock-fighting, another legacy from the 
Conquistadores. Bull-fighting, cock-fighting, gambling for 
dulces, a false Castillian pride about the labor that should 
dignify—all these would melt away under directed educa- 
tion through play. More Matteos, more Pedros would 
learn the fun of playing the game squarely, of the joy of 
expending physical and mental energy, and there would 
be a continually lessened number of Dolores to sorrow. 


LLL. STEIN 


THE CONCLUDING SKETCH OF A 

SERIES WRITTEN FROM BETWEEN 

THE LINES OF SOME MEDICAL 
CASK HISTORIES 


MAGDALEN 


EpitH HouGHToN Hooker 


I‘-RIEND of mine came to see me last week 
whom I had not seen before for nearly ten 
years. She was announced by the following 
letter written in a thin hand with many im- 

potent little flourishes and “personal” scribbled in pencil 
across the upper, left-hand corner of the envelope: 

THourspaAy 7, 1915. 
“DEAR, DEAR Mrs, EpITH: 

“Your little girl Violet Lantz of long ago is sending you 
these few lines asking if I may be permitted to see you 
once again before we pass to that great beyond. Just to 
see you once again, to see you and feel that you still have 
a warm spot in your heart for me. I have been very, very 
ill and lonely since the years of absence, and many times 
if I could have only seen you and felt you near, would 
have been happier. 

“Please do not regard this note with coldness, dear, 
dear Mrs. Edith. God knows I have lived a sad, lonely 
life since we parted. I know my life has been a sad fail- 
ure, but could it be otherwise? Dear Mrs. Edith, perhaps 
the most beautiful years of my life have been wasted, but 
tonight I feel that I have tried to do my best, and should 
leath claim me tonight I feel prepaired to meet my God! 

“Praying you will grant me this pleasure and see me, 

vill sadly bring to close this missive, I remain, the same 
true. loveing little 
VIOLET LANTZ, 
40 East Hamburg Street. 


All, IEPA AL 


I come to thee at last, O Lord for rest 
With wasted years, with mind oppressed 
And now Thy promise is to me so sweet 
That I shall find forgiveness at Thy feet. 
Thy ever heart-broken little 
VIOLET. 


The letter came nearly a month ago and I replied 
promptly, urging Violet to come to see me the following 
Monday. The hour appointed came and went, but brought 
no Violet and no response to my letter. As the days wore 
on | decided that she had lost courage or had set forth 
upon some new adventure. 

Then one morning from an upper window I caught sight 
of someone coming slowly up the hill whom I knew at 
once must be Violet. She had the same delicate way of 
stepping, like a small bird, that I remembered so well, and 
her manner of wearing her hat and carrying her shoulders 
bent timidly forward a trifle was indescribably character- 
istic. There had been a violent ice storm the night before, 
and the hill on whose crest I live was sheeted with a coat 
of glass, making it impossible to get firm footing. 

Above the steep road the glistening trees shrieked and 
crackled, now and then letting fall small showers of melt- 
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ing ice and water. Despite the heavy dripping, Violet had 
not raised her umbrella. She used it instead as a stick to 
lean on. Occasionally, she would stop as if exhausted 
and look curiously about her. For some moments I stood 
watching her, swift, vivid pictures of our past association 
coming into my mind. It was almost precisely ten years 
ago that I had come across her, standing irresolutely in 
the long, gray corridor of the maternity ward with her 
baby in her arms. 

“So you are leaving us, Violet,” I had said, “you and 
your little Lucy.” Then in an afterthought, “You will let 
me hear from you sometime, how you get on? Tell me 
now, where are you going?” 

She had lifted startled, deer-like, brown eyes to my 
face. 

“T don’t know. That’s just it,’ she had answered un- 
steadily, clasping the sleeping child more closely. “I don’t 
know where we are going.” 

It was after four o’clock on a January afternoon, and 
she was but eighteen years old, motherless and turned 
adrift by her family. Eight months later she had come to 
me again, a few days after my return from a six weeks’ 
visit to England. She was dressed all in black, a great 
picture hat surmounted by flowing plumes setting off her 
pale little face to singular advantage. I had never before 
realized the possibilities of her beauty. 

“Lucy is dying,” she had whispered brokenly. “Oh, | 
am a bad, bad girl; it’s my sin that’s the cause of her 
dying.” 

She had been turned off, it appeared, with a week’s 
notice by the uptown woman in whose service I had left 
her... Then it was a room in Green street where the 
door had to be kept locked to ward off intrusive male 
visitors—for what respectable house would take in a girl 
with a baby? 

“T tried, oh, believe me, dear-Mrs. Edith, I tried oh, so 
hard, but they paid only 15 cents a dozen for stitching 
the rompers. I lived on tea and dry bread for two weeks, 
and my milk dried up and I couldn’t buy good milk for 
Lucy, and it was so hot and there was no air in my room. 
Then I took her to the hospital, and they sent her to the 
Thomas Wilson. It was because I was so lonesome, so 
sad, dear Mrs. Edith, I went, out with him because I 
wanted to forget, and I was so hungry.” 

As I watched her painfully picking her way across the 
frozen grass, I could feel her once more leaning half 
fainting in my arms as a few days later we followed the 
dingy undertaker with the slim white casket under his arm 
to the edge of the small open grave in Hope Cemetery. 
Three ill-clad children, two little boys and a girl had been 
playing about the new grave waiting with lively interest 
for the spectacle of burial. 

As the tiny casket, ironically inscribed “Our Darling” 
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was lowered into the clay, the young mother’s grief broke 
and she flung herself face downward upon the ground, 
crying out in a very abandonment of despair, and striving 
with impotent arms to reclaim the dead child below her. 
The children, horrified, fled, and peeped at us fearfully 
from behind tombstones at a distance. 

Driving home afterward in the swaying hack, with the 
undertaker sitting aloft, cheerfully smoking beside the 
driver, I was again struck with the girl’s fragile beauty. 
As she leaned back in the corner, outworn by her grief; 
now and then she would close her eyes, letting the long 
lashes shade the softness of her cheek. There was noth- 
ing distinguished about the cut of her features, the charm 
lay in the exquisite texture of her skin, and in the tender 
youthiulness of her face and slim, small figure. Chiefly 
it was her eyes that came back to me out of the past, 
great, innocent, brown eyes, with the look of a wild fawn 
in them. 


I HEARD a step crunching the ice on my veranda, and 
hastened: downstairs to open the door. 

“Mrs. Edith, Oh, Holy Jesus!” The umbrella fell to 
the floor with a rattle. Two sticky black kid gloves with 
bare fingers protruding seized my hands. My greeting 
- died on my lips. My very flesh recoiled in horror. I tried 
to turn my eyes away, but my glance seemed frozen. 

Could this be Violet? This livid creature with the long 
purple scar over the left temple, and with the crooked, 
bulbous nose? The right eye swollen almost shut and 
lodged in a discolored mass of flesh twitched incessantly 
as it leered up at me. The left eye, red rimmed, bare of 
brow and eye-lash, contained in its depths a hideous sug- 
gestion of the girl that I had known. 

With a cry, the dank, miserable figure flung itse!f head- 
long into my arms. “I can see it in your face, I have 
changed. I am no longer the same Violet.” She pressed 
her face against my breast. I could feel the scalding tears. 
As J looked down at her bent head, I saw the nits of vermin 
on her scanty frizzled hair. 

“Child, child!’ I soothed her, patting her shoulder, 
‘we have both changed somewhat; remember, it is almost 
ten years.” 

She lifted her tear-streaked face from which spots of 
paint had rubbed off on my blouse, and the scaly lips 
parted in a hungry smile. One of the front teeth was 
missing, leaving nothing but the blackened end of the 
root. 

., “After all this time you love me still, Mrs. Edith?” 
She crushed my fingers with the old caressing sinuous 
movements. 

“T love you still,” I answered mechanically; then as the 
girl out of the past seemed to look at me from behind 
the sordid mask, I added with a certain inward passion, 
‘Yes, more than ever,” and my eyes were suddenly blinded 
by painful tears. 

I led Violet in beside the library fire and furtively sur- 
veyed her as she stood drawing off her dilapidated gloves 
and warming her swollen hands before the blaze. She 
had on a scant suit of black velvet from which the nap 
was almost wholly worn off. It was trimmed with wide 
bands of mangy white rabbits’ fur, altogether bald in spots, 
and soiled with the foulness of city streets around the 
skirt.at the back. On her head was a battered velvet hat, 
put together with pins and white cotton, and trimmed with 
an enormous red satin rose above which a crestfallen white 
feather stretched its dingy length. Her left ankle, red, 


chapped and dirt-begrimed, showed through a hole in the 
stocking over the back of her run-down, high-heeled shoe. 

The crisp, clean winter sunlight danced cruelly over the 
tawdry figure; the night glow of the city streets would 
have been more kind. When she stripped off her coat 
I could see through the flimsy waist great vivid scars on 
her breast and arms, unmistakable signs of neglected 
syphilis, and at the back of the low-cut waist brown spots 
around the neck gave further evidence of the disease. 
On the back of the right hand curiously enough was an- 
other deep round scar seeming to cry aloud the taint in 
her blood. 

As the warmth of the crackling fire permeated her 
damp clothes the room became filled with a nauseating 
odor of uncleanness and disease. I seemed to smell the 
reek of disinherited humanity thrust back beyond vision 
into ill-kept almshouses and foul jails. 

Suddenly she turned full toward me disclosing six ob- 
long bright red buttons as large as plums which pretended 
to clasp a foot wide girdle around her emaciated waist. 
Her bare little eyes were overflowing with tears. 

“I am so tired,” she half whispered, “‘so tired of trying 
to please the men.” 

With the quick impetuosity I remembered so well, she 
threw herself on the rug at my feet, hiding her face in 
my lap and bathing my hands with her tears. She had 
discarded her hat and I could detect round hairless spots 
on her scalp which she had vainly attempted to conceal 
with a false braid. So riddled did she seem with dis- 
ease that I dumbly wondered if even in her tears the pollu- 
tion could be carried. 

“You believe I am still a good girl,’ she whispered, 
clasping and unclasping my fingers with her moist hands. 


‘The question wrung my heart. 


“T believe you have traveled a hard road,” I answered, 
“that you have been unthinkably mishandled by men.” 
I could feel a quiver run over her. She raised a hard, 
narrow-eyed face. 

“There aren’t any good men in this world,” she said, 
“anyone that thinks so hasn’t seen them the way I have.” 
She smiled wryly, trying to hide the missing tooth by 
pulling her lip down. “Married men, men with families, 
men with their collars buttoned down the back, judges as 
judges us, lawyers, doctors, policemen, army men, sailors. 
mothers’ little boys with the down on their cheeks—they’re 
all the same, rotten, rotten, rotten, through and through.” 

Her voice rose shrilly. “And the best of them is the 
worst of them, for it’s them as makes us believe ’em. It 
was a young doctor from the University Hospital who 
led me off before Lucy died. He kept sayin’ it was just 
nature, that there could be nothing wrong in nature, and 
I believed him because he seemed clean and true. That’s 
what they all tell girls like me, that it’s right to live as 
you please according to nature, but I notice they don’t 
say the same thing to their daughters or their wives or 
to the girls they’re going to marry. 

“There are some men who say they don’t know why girls 
go wrong, but they’d know if they’d look to their own 
conduct. Who is it that makes the street the easiest way 
for a girl to earn her living? I’ve earned as high as $125 
a week from men, but I couldn’t earn $8 a week in a 
factory.” 

She hid her face suddenly. “What’m I telling your 
T didn’t come to tell you all this. I wanted you to be- 
licve in me. It was that, your believing in me that seemed 
to keep me up all those years, that kept me from being 
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bad inside like some of the rest of ’em.” She struggled 
to her feet with the evident intention of leaving. 

“You're good,” she said dully, “good, and so you can't 
understand, and without understanding you can never 
forgive me.” 

“T can forgive you,’ I answered with a curious sense 
of inadequacy, “when you prove that you no longer mean 
to live this life.” 

She shook her head despondently. 
of forgiveness I want,’ she said. “Besides, you don't 
know what this life does to a girl. It ruins her in mind 
and body so she can’t go back to honest work. The drugs, 
the drink, yes,”’ she fairly hissed it at me, “the disease— 
they take the very life out of you. 

‘Three years ago I went to the matron at the University 
Hospital and told her I wanted to study nursing. She 
said to come back in a few days. I believe she meant to 
accept me. But when the time came I couldn't go, my 
nerves were all shattered, I couldn't count on myself. 
After awhile I went and told her my sister had been sick 
and I couldn’t come, but it wasn’t my sister. It was me. 
Look at me!” She stretched out her arms shaking as if 
with a palsy. “Who would want me now? What steady 
work could I do?” 

“You can rest and get well and start over again,” I as- 
sured her. 

She burst into uncontrolled tears. “Listen,” she said, 
when she had regained some composure. “I know it’s 
about the end for me. That’s one reason I came today. 
I won't live this life any longer, and there’s nothing else 
I can do.” 

I sketched out pleasant plans for the future. A long 
visit in the quiet country, adequate medical care. To all 
my suggestions she surrendered but a skeptical attention. 
she was fondling my hands and looking strangely into the 
fire. 

“If I could only tell the others,” she said finally. “The 
good girls that are still young, that will come to take my 
place, then it wouldn’t seem all so much wasted. For I 
know,” she added- quickly, “better than you, better than 
anyone who hasn’t been through it, why it’s wrong. When 
Lucy died, when I got the bad disease and it showed so 
I had to take up with drunken men or young boys who 
couldn't tell it on me, when I only could get a quarter or 
perhaps a drink, then I began to see why it was that girls 
should be straight and that men had no right to tempt 
them in the beginning. 

“T might be married now and have children. Oh, God— 
children! If I had known that it was life that I was 
selling, life that had been given me to protect. If you 
would tell them, the girls and the men, too, that what 
they're doing is to take their pleasure at the cost of their 
cewn helpless little children, then they wouldn’t sell out 
so cheap just for a little fun. 

“I’m broken, I’m ruined,” she went on wildly, “but I’ve 
learned my lesson. I learned it down there,” indicating 
an abyss, “down in that hell. I would kill myself, I'd 
kill Lucy rather than to let her do what I have done. 
It’s burned into me, it’s branded, here and here and here,”’ 
she touched the livid scars, “love and life must not be 
bought and sold.” 

Abruptly she stood up and approached the fireplace with 
unsteady feet. Her eyes were consuming a beautiful 
colored print of Bellini’s Mary Magdalen. “A man 


“Tt isn’t that kind 


painted that,” she said hoarsely, “I used to love it when 
I came to your house long ago, you remember, because 
I thought it true and beautiful. I used even to pray to it, 
but now I know it is a lie. Look at her wonderful gold- 
red hair, look at her white skin, her clear, pitiful eyes. 
See her lovely bosom, her fine delicate hands. Those are 
real pearls and rubies and emeralds that she wears. She 
looks like a queen, only more tender and more kind. But 
that wasn’t the Mary that came to our Lord Jesus and 
threw herself at his feet, that wasn’t the Mary he lifted 
up and forgave and told it'd be all right if she’d-go and 
sin no more. 

“No,” she went on, the tears rolling unheeded down 
her cheeks, “that Mary was a woman looked more like 
me. She was ugly and wasted and foul with disease, but 
her heart was broken like mine, and our Lord looked 
straight through and saw her soul purified. And he loved 
her,”’ she exclaimed, a great light of triumph coming into 
her face, “he loved her because she had learned.” 

She threw herself passionately on the floor at my feet, 
hiding her face in her hands. “Oh, Holy Jesus,” she 
sobbed, “that’s the kind of forgiveness I mean.” 


HEN she left me it was all arranged that she should 

first stay at a nursing home and then go out into the 
country with some simple Quaker people whom I knew. 
Unconsciously I felt her lack of faith in the plan, so I was 
not. especially surprised when they rang me up an hour 
or so later from a police station in a downtown quarter 
of the town. 

“There’s a body here we want you to identify, a woman. 
She may be almost any age. They got her in the water 
down near Long’s pier. She looks like a woman who was 
not much good. In her pocket she had a letter signed by 
your name. Come, if you can, before the inquest. That 
will be at four o’clock. 

I was there still in the room where I had seen her. 
Near the hearth was a small pool of dirty water that had 
dripped from her miserable clothes. The sunlight had 
shifted slightly along the rug. The fire had ceased its 
ardent crackling, that was all. 

Meanwhile, there had been a struggle down there in 
the bitter wharf water and one of the many thousands 
had struck out for peace. A place was empty, as she had 
predicted,—to be filled by whom? There came upon me 
with appalling clearness the enormity of the thing. This 
was not just one case. It was the case of thousands. 
Today—tonight—tomorrow, the “young girls who would 
take her place” would be thrown into the mill to come out 
carrion. 

She was but twenty-eight years old, and yet her life 
was done. The lust of men had devoured her as fire guts 
a building. She had been left by her mother an innocent 
and tender child, full of sweet promise. Eleven years 
under the hands of men had made of her this abject thing, 
degraded beneath all other degredation. 


c¢ OU have sons, I have sons,” an eminent lawyer, 
counsel to one of America’s great railroads, said 

to me recently, “they cannot, in all probability, marry 

early. What would you have them do?” The shrug of his 

shoulders took prostitution for granted. 

_ Would he, I wondered, have the heart to repeat his 

words in the presence of this dead girl? 
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National Stress 


A Stimulus to Social Action 


By Percy Alden, M. P. 


T is extremely difficult while the shock of the earth- 
quake is still being felt to predict the shape, or the 
lack of shape, that earth will take after the con- 
vulsions which have affected it. The war in Europe 

has . produced such profound emotion, such terrific 
changes in the contour of our national life that we can 
only prophesy in general terms. We do know that things 
can never be the same again. The belligerent countries 
have thrown everything they possess into the alembic of 
this war; what will emerge from the fiery crucible is be- 
yond the knowledge of the ablest statesman and the most 
experienced social investigators. In the words of Thomas 
a Kempis: “It is one of those dark and hidden things, 
for ignorance of which we shall not be condemned in the 
day of judgment.” 

This much, however, is certain that the slaughter and 
the carnage which we have witnessed and are witnessing 
will affect us for many generations yet to come. The 
booming of the guns in France and Flanders and on the 
eastern front will reverberate down the centuries. Our 
children’s children will bear the marks of the wounds 
which are now being inflicted. Peace will come, but if we 
are not careful it will be the peace of exhaustion, and 
something more than that is required. When the men 
return from the trenches they will undoubtedly be tired 
and weary of war. 

The story of the bishop of Birmingham who, taking as 
his text the bestowal of the Victoria Cross upon a 
wounded soldier who was present, was suddenly inter- 
rupted by another man calling out, “Never mind about the 
Victoria Cross, give me the Victoria bus,” typifies the 
spirit with which our soldiers will return. 

Nearly everyone who writes of the war points out that 
with all its evil there is a higher side to it, that it does 
produce certain heroic qualities which are only latent in 
the heart of men, that it does cause a vast output of 
moral and intellectual energy. For the time being class 
and caste disappear. Even our criminal population has 
disappeared. The national life is on the anvil and under 
the hammer of social stress caused by the war, petty jeal- 
ousies and petty differences disappear. The community 
feeling begins to emerge—the desire for a common ideal 
achieved through suffering and self-sacrifice. 

All this is true; but it reminds me of what Balfour said 
of Winston Churchill who in a speech had made the state- 
ment that during his few weeks in the trenches his mind 
had been clarified with regard to the aims, objects and 
methods of the war. Mr. Balfour in his reply remarked 
that “it seemed a pity that it should require a European 
war to clarify the right honorable gentleman’s mind.” 
And in the same way I think that it is a pity that it should 
require a European war to enable us to discover how 
great a calamity war must necessarily be. 

I don’t think that we must disguise from ourselves the 
fact that war is always a disaster and that this war is an 
appalling disaster. Of course, there is truth in the saying 


of Shakespeare that “there is some soul of goodness in 
things evil,” but I cannot think that the view which is 
sometimes taken of war as a “purgation of the passions,” 
to quote Aristotle, in respect of the “play,” is a correct 
one. It may purge some passions and it may evoke some 
good qualities very much as a famine or a pestilence 
would, but it brings to the surface the worst and most 
evil side of man and intensifies the brute in our nature. 

There may also be some truth in the saying that “this war 
will help to end war’; that all the belligerent countries 
concerned will be more inclined to settle their differences 
by arbitration and conciliation. It is quite possible that 
just as the circumstances of the war have unified our feel- 
ing in Great Britain, so the reaction which this war will 
produce will subdue the passions even of the militarists 
in each country and thus enable those who are laboring 
{o create an international mind, to achieve some measure 
of success. 

We must not, however, expect too much in this direc- 
tion. The war will not solve the problem of nationality, 
or produce natural frontiers just where we want them. 
or abolish all the differences created by creed and race. 
The war won't work a moral regeneration because we 
want it to. It will work a moral regeneration just in pro- 
portion as the democracies of the countries concerned 
awake to the fact that they have not been governing but 
governed, — 

If this great catastrophe does produce a desire to 
think strenuously upon the causes of war, if it does pro- 
duce an effort to understand other nations and other 
races, then there is some hope for the future. The real 
tragedy will be if following on this war we waste the 
opportunities which are now offered of building up a new 
national life. These opportunities have been wasted in 
the past. 

One cannot say that either the Crimean.war or the 
South African war, so far as England was concerned, did 
much good. The struggle against Napoleon did produce 
a sense of unity which was of value. Our own civil war 
of 260 years ago caused the figure of Oliver Cromwell 
to emerge and in a sense made modern England possible. 
but in every case we had a reaction. I well remember 
after the Boer war the chastened feeling that existed 
amongst our people. We were saying this was a foolish 
and bloody adventure. Let us now try to heal the wounds 
of South Africa, and let us also try to remedy the social 
evils which have too long been neglected in our own 
midst. An attempt was made, not altogether unsuccess- 
ful, by Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman, to reconstruct 
and rebuild our shattered ideal. 

What are we going to do when the period of national 
stress is over? Are we going to relapse into a stupid 
individualism? Are we going to relinquish our collective 
effort and once more leave everything to chance? I hope 
not, and it is that hope which enables social reformers to 
go on working in these dark days. 
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Let us for a moment look at the most immediate effects 
of the war in England. Amongst the best men there was 
a good deal of heart burning. They knew that the narrow 
individualism of the past had made it difficult for us to 
rise to the emergency. Educationalists saw that Ger- 
many at all events, whatever may have been her motive, 
had done much to prepare the nation for any crisis that 
might come. We did not at first even see what ought to 
be done to safeguard ourselves against a shock which 
threatened the stability of the nation itself. 

You will remember the measures that were devised to 
maintain our credit, how that all bankers and financiers 
of the country were called to the aid of the government. 
You will recall the steps that were taken to secure our 
food supply, and the large funds that were raised to help 
that section of the people which we felt would feel most 
of all the distress occasioned by the war. 

Those who anticipated a considerable amount of un- 
employment began at once to organize to meet what they 
conceived to be the probable need. There never was a 
time in the history of the United Kingdom when meas- 
ures, astounding in their magnitude, were devised and 
passed through the House of Commons in the space of 
a few days. All opposition to social legislation was swept 
away. Confronting a gigantic need, even the hide-bound 
Tory consented to a form of Socialism which would have 
horrified him at any other time.’ Money was voted in 
millions, not only for specific purposes, but for all sorts 
of unspecified purposes contained in the various expenses 
arising out of the existence of a state of war, assisting 
the food supply, promoting the continuance of trade in- 
dustry and business communications, whether by means 
of insurance or indemnity against risk or otherwise, and 
for the relief of distress. Not only was this money voted, 
but the prime minister said that the moment it became 
apparent that more was required that moment he would 
not hesitate to ask for a further grant. 


England’s Food and Drink 


A system of insurance for ships and cargoes was set 
up, the government assuming 80 per cent of the risk. 
Committees were appointed to deal with the question of 
food prices, and all the existing traders’ organizations 
were mobilized to the assistance of the government. A 
method was devised for fixing prices both for food and 
all military supplies, and the unreasonable withholding of 
food supplies was made illegal. 

In fact, the Board of Trade had power if it wished to 
requisition all foodstuffs in the country, just as the war 
office or the admiralty requisitioned material for their 
own purposes. Every possible step was taken to prevent 
the big dealers from speculating in food, and in the case 
of sugar it was felt necessary that the government should 
create a sugar monopoly, which it has done by purchasing 
nearly 200,000,000 dollars’ worth of sugar in the markets 
of the world. In that way the price of sugar has been 
controlled by the Board of Trade and although it has 
gone up in price the profit is partly an exchequer profit. 
The trade can be dealt with immediately simply because 
the actual price he pays to the government is known. 

Just at first the rich started the bad practice of buying 
large stocks of provisions and traders were told that if 
this practice were encouraged by them they would be 
dealt with as criminals. Since that time there has been 
no need even for such a threat. 

In connection with this question of food. it ought to 


be mentioned that the co-operative societies of England, 
owing to their promises not to make any extra profits by 
the rise in prices, have secured an enormous increase of 
membership and there is no doubt that co-operation from 
this time forth is destined to play a much larger part in 
our economic history than ever before. 

It is interesting to note that the government has pur- 
sued the same policy but on a still larger scale. It is now 
sole purchaser of practically all the meat consumed by the 
British and French and to some extent Italian armies. 

What is not required for the armies is sold to the dealers 
at the. market price. This was not achieved without a 
great struggle. The railways had already been unified and 
placed under government control, but the shipping had 
not been fuly commandeered, although the government 
possess now nearly 70 per cent of all the mercantile 
marine. The shortage of meat owing to the enormous 
armies in the field made it possible for the foreign own- 
ers of cattle and of sheep to greatly increase their prices. 
and this price would have become prohibitive had not the 
government commandeered or purchased all the cold 
storage space in the British mercantile marine and as much 
more-as was obtainable. New Zealand and Australia com- 
mandeered this entire suply of mutton and beef. In this 
way it became quite impossible for the big meat producers 
in South America or anywhere else to charge exorbitant 
prices, because in that case the government simply re- 
fused to carry the goods. An attempt to monopolize the 
whole of the meat producing trade on the part of a few 
companies was thus broken down at its outset. 

Mr. Lloyd George was anxious to secure if possible a 
large measure of prohibition in connection with the liquor 
traffic, but this effort failed. Since then, however, choos- 
ing the line of least resistance, he has been able to place 
all the areas of the country that can in any way be con- 
sidered munition areas (and that, of course, means the 
greater part of the country) under a board of control 
which has almost unlimited powers. 

This board can, for example, in any munition area take 
over the whole of the public houses and saloons and close 
any that it chooses. It can run the rest itself, making 
them in effect government concerns. It can start can- 
teens of its own inside or outside the works. It can sell 
just what liquor it likes or if it chooses no liquor at all. 
By extending the area in each case, it has now succeeded 
in covering the thickly populated parts of England and 
Scotland, and the result will be seen in the diminished 
statistics of drunkenness and in the enormously increased 
output of the munition shops. 

Added to that there is a recent decision to take over 
all the spirit distilleries of the United Kingdom and run 
them all for munition purposes. Spirits can no longer 
therefore, be manufactured, and only existing supplies 
can be used. The price will no doubt be increased and 
it is hoped the quantity consumed will be seriously dimin- 
ished. 

Side by side with this campaign against the evils of 
the liquor traffic in time of war is a limitation of the 
hours in all camp and troop areas, during which saloons 
are entitled to be open. 


Organizing Employment 


May I now return for a moment to: the question of un- 
employment which seemed to many to threaten at the 
outbreak of the war? Herbert Samuel, who was then 
president of the local government board, urged all traders 
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and manufacturers to keep their mills and factories going 
even at a loss. The road board which had some millions 
of money on hand was instructed to use any such funds 
for employing laborers in improving the condition of the 
roads, and the development commission was urged to 
take action in the same way. The development commis- 
sion had already made its plan for very big constructive 
and reclamation enterprises. 

Circulars were sent out to the municipalities and county 
councils urging that their undertakings should not.be cur- 
tailed but rather increased, and the War Emergency 
Workers’ Committee was appointed representing every 
section of labor. The business of this committee was to 
co-operate with government departments in the efforts 
that were being made to reduce the distress from want 
of employment and later to deal with all questions of 
labor disputes and labor conditions arising out of the war. 

Happily the unemployment measures proved unneces- 
sary, although they may be required after the war is over, 
but it is significant that such steps should have been taken 
and that a measure for building working class cottages in 
agricultural districts which had been suggested was put 
through both houses of Parliament in a few days. That 
measure, housing (No. 2) bill, appropriated $20,000,000 
for the building of houses and cottages for the working 
classes in the United Kingdom. 

It is desirable that some of that money should now be 
used in certain areas in order to provide accommodation 
for the working classes who have crowded into certain 
war districts. The government has, however, already 
spent a very large sum in places like Woolwich where 
large numbers of cottages have been built for the extra 
workers attracted to the arsenal. The number of legis- 
lative measures put through Parliament during the first 
six months of the war was beyond all belief. Many of 
them, of course, were purely military measures but at 
least half were designed to meet the emergencies of the 
moment. It must be admitted that many of these meas- 
ures have been successful and yet in the face of all this, I 
wish to urge that there is still a great opportunity which 
ought not to be wasted and it is with that thought I pro- 
pose to deal for a few minutes. 

Hundreds of thousands of my fellow countrymen are 
sacrificing their lives at what seems to them the call of 
duty. What is the business of those who remain? Surely 
it is a resolution not only to prevent the recurrence of 
such a war but to deal drastically with what we know 
must be the evil effects of the war after all this vast ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure. We need some clear 
thinking. We need a vivid sense of social duty. For the 
danger will be that after the war is over we shall fall back 
into the usual rut, content ourselves with the gospel of 
self-interest and allow that stupid individualism which has 
been our bane in the past to once more assert itself. In- 
dividualists fail to recognize that the highest degree of 
individual welfare can only be attained by considering the 
welfare of the whole community. 

The Britisher has been condemned as a money grubber. 
one who cares nothing about the state and nothing about 
the nation as a whole. We are beginning to see that he 
has another side to his nature—that he does respond to 
the call of self-sacrifice, that he can unite and that he 
can submit to discipline. But he lacks imagination; he 
fails to see, for example, the importance of spending 
money on education. In America, there is far more real 
interest in the colleges and universities than there is in 


England. Rich men display a public spirit which is al- 
most unknown on our side. There is no hesitation in 
giving millions to help research work or to strengthen 
one side or another of university life. The great univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge are suffering just now 
for lack both of men and money owing to the war. 


An Educated Democracy 


IF WHEN the war is over, combined with a great reform 
movement, there could be an increase in the funds avail- 
able for these and other universities it would help us to 
recover some of our lost ground in the educational world. 
But, there must be a real reform of .educational method 
and our educational system must not leave out of account 
organized labor. Both the churches and the universities 
in the past have been far too apt to forget that after all 
the great mass of people are manual workers. I some- 
times say of the churches “the paucity of Christians is 
astonishing considering the number of them” and the 
churches have much leeway to make up if they are to be 
of use after the war. 

If we are to have a true democracy we must have an 
educated democracy, and I think I may be allowed to add 
a religious democracy, using “religion” in the broadest 
sense. The churches in England have perhaps failed to 
see the possibilities that lie in an organized movement 
throughout the whole community, in the direction of a 
better and truer education—an education which makes 
for citizenship. 

When Robert Lowe extended the franchise and cre- 
ated a democratic electorate, he said now we must “set 
to work to educate our masters.” From that time to this, 
either we have made no attempt or the attempt has been 
abortive. The people as a whole do not understand the 
problems they are called upon to solve—problems of 
economics, of administration, and of international policy 
and for the matter of that many of our legislators are 
equally ignorant though they think they know. And then 
we complain that they make mistakes. Lord Bryce said 
to me in an interview which he gave me some time ago, 
“Nations respond to the appeal that is made to them in 
a time of great national emergency when they have been 
trained to love truth and honor, to cherish justice and 
liberty.” 

Have we trained our people to respond to the call of 
such high principles? Have we not rather given them a 
mean and materialistic and selfish view of what England 
and the empire stand for? How can we expect the aver- 
age workingman to comprehend what is meant by the 
British empire or as I should prefer to call it the British 
commonwealth? How can we expect him to make sacri- 
fices for that comonwealth when he has no conception 
whatever of what it means and when his interest in his 
own country has so often been destroyed by the lack of 
elementary justice. Knowledge is all important. Clear 
thinking is invaluable, and after this war if the effect is 
to create a public spirit and increase our social energy, 
knowledge may enable us to deal with many questions 
which up to the present have been neglected in whole or 
in part. We must not drop our interest in the housing 
question, the question of unemployment, of old age, the 
drink question, the declining birth-rate, infant mortality, 
and the shocking frequency of disease amongst the school 
children of our land. 

These will be social duties, not mere matters of in- 
quiry and statistics. These will be moral duties, for everv 
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well-ordered reform is the expression of the moral life 
of the community. Then again just see what a change the 
war has wrought in our outlook on the railways, the coal 
supply, the food supply, the question of shipping, the 
government control of the manufacture of munitions of 
war! It is not improbable that after this war is over we 
shall continue to control all the railways of the country. 
It is just possible that we may control in the same way 
the shipping and the mines as being indispensible indus- 
tries, and meanwhile the state is in almost complete con- 
trol of thousands of munition works, the largest of which 
are state owned. 

Look at the question of the liquor traffic! Why we have 
made more progress in one month on the drink question 
than we had made before for fifty years. It used to be 
said “better England free than England sober.” . There 
is no reason why it should not be both. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think unless England is sober she will never be 
free. If the state controlled the whole of the liquor traf- 
fic it would give the people a chance to discover their 
true selves. 

This war is a terrible evil—so terrible that we are un- 
able to conceive all its innumerable horrors. Our imagi- 


nation boggles at the picture of starving millions and the 
vast armies of dead and wounded men. Can it fail to be 
a mighty education for the future? I hope that amongst 
the lessons we have learnt is the lesson that there must 
be far more democratic control of foreign policy and less. 
secret diplomacy, but that is only possible if the democ- 
racy has knowledge and training. We are so pathetically 
ignorant in these matters. Ignorance is the enemy of all 
true progress. True education is the stepping stone to- 
ward every pure ideal. I prophecy that party divisions will 
have much less effect in the future than in the past, that 
foreign questions and social questions will be, if only we 
take the right steps, treated as scientific problems to be 
solved by all earnest thinking citizens, and finally we 
shall give to the working classes the fullest educational 
facilities so that democracy may be equipped for the 
responsible duties which have been committed to its 
charge. 

I don’t suppose that I shall live to see more than the 
slender beginnings of this new republic, but I find my 
comfort in the words of a great English poet 

“For us the day lives only for a little and is gone, 
* Time and the fruitful hour are more than we.” 


A Reproach Among Women 


By Loutse Montgomery 


ARY SLOVENSKO laid the four round 
balls of hamburg steak on a pie-tin and 
placed the tin at the back of the stove next 
to the frying-pan. Then she unlocked’ the 

kitchen door which was the only means of entrance to her 
little three-room flat, and sat down on the unpainted 
wooden chair near the open window. 

It was half-past five by the little clock on the shelf over 
the sink. The supper-table with its spotless oil-cloth cover- 
ing and thick blue dishes was laid for two, and there was 
a basin of warm water in the sink within easy reach of a 
cake of yellow soap and a clean crash towel. For fifteen 
years Mary Slovensko had made the daily preparations 
for the evening meal and had sat down to wait by the 
window that looked out upon the littered and ill-smelling 
alley through which, during the same fifteen years, her 
husband had never failed to take the short cut from the 
the stockyards to the rear of the tenement house. 

Mary understood him well, this solid, stolid, hard- 
working husband. She had once given it as her reason for 
never leaving the flat at this hour that he always liked to 
hear “something frying” while he was climbing the two 
flights of stairs. It was a comforting sound to the man 
who ate his cold lunch in the sausage room where he 
worked ten hours a day on six days of the week, and 
Mary was wise enough to perceive it. In all the simple 
ways known to women she patiently tried to please her 
husband. His clothes were carefully washed and mended ; 
she never kept him waiting for his meals, and the three- 
room flat was always clean. Not that he was more diffi- 
cult to please than other men. Mary knew that from the 
beginning she had found favor in his sight and that he 
still loved her; yet the wife walked humbly before her 


husband and in the sight of the world, for Mary Slovensko 


was a childless woman. 


‘to go. 
and can’t find her. 


As she sat waiting by the open window, the daily con- 
scious sorrow of her married life oppressed her as it 
always did in her moments of idleness. With her fore- 
finger she gently worked the earth in the green box where 
each year she planted sweet peas that she might behold 
anew the miracle of the germinating seed. It was the 
middle of May and the cool warmth of a spring day 
stirred her heart. On a day like this ten years ago, after 
her five years of patient waiting for motherhood, her 
heart had cried out to her husband even as Rachel had 
cried unto Jacob more than three thousand years before, 
“Give me children, or else I die!” And like Jacob her 
husband had replied with an impulse of anger that he 
was not in the place of the God who sends or withholds 
the child. Then Mary had hung her head and sobbed, 
and from that day her passionate longing was buried in 
the secret chambers of her own heart. 


S HE turned from the green box and saw her husband 
coming up the alley. His left hand was carrying the 
empty dinner-pail and his right was holding the four cor- 
ners of an immigrant’s bundle which he had thrown over 
one shoulder. A young girl followed about three feet 
behind him. Mary did not stop either to wonder or to 
look again. Even so unaccustomed a sight. could not in- 
hibit the daily act of her married life at the appointed 
moment. The four round balls of hamburg steak were 
frying in hot fat when Jaroslov Slovensko reached the 
upper landing, pushed open his own hospitable door and 
motioned to the young girl to follow. 

Mary’s soft blue eyes questioned her husband. 

“Julia Mlinik is her name,” he réplied. “She’s no place 
She’s come over to work with her sister Annie 


soap-house and lived by Burzinsky and his wife where 


Annie worked in the yards in the — 
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she paid for her. room two dollars a month. Burzinsky 
says Annie didn’t come back last night after work. They 
won't keep this girl who has nothing. She is Slovak like 
ourselves. You know Burzinsky is a Pole. He brought 
the girl to me. He says it is more just that we keep her 
till Annie comes back.” 

He spoke slowly in the Slovak tongue, according to 
the habit which fifteen years of life and work in Chicago 
had not changed, dropped the pail and the bundle on the 
floor and moved to the sink to wash in the basin of warm 
water. 

- The mother-heart of Mary was touched as she looked 
at the fresh red-cheeked young girl in her peasant dress 
standing helpless and silent in their door-way. She laid 
a hand kindly on the girl’s shoulder. 

“Put off the shawl and sit down. 
tonight.” 

Julia Mlinik spoke for the first time. 

“T had reason to come,’ she said, and pulled from a 
pocket deep in the folds of her full skirt a soiled letter 
from Annie bearing the address of the Burzinskys and 
setting forth the alluring wage of six dollars a week 
offered to all young girls who could work ten hours a day 
in the stockyards. 

“And now Annie is not here. 
this in a strange country.” 

Her blue-grey eyes were full of tears, but she sat pas- 
sively holding the letter between the red palms of her 
large strong hands. 

Again Mary laid her caressing hand upon the young girl. 
A situation like this was not wholly new in the neighbor- 
hood. Mary remembered that she had come with her 
father and mother, but she knew that the past ten years 
had seen many young girls leaving their parents in the 
old country home and coming alone to meet brothers, 
sisters, or even village neighbors who had gone before 
them. Lost and mistaken addresses, unaccountable sepa- 
rations and mysterious disappearances were too often a 
part of this eager search for a new world, and many an 
aching heart made no outward cry. 

“How many years have you, my child?” she asked. 

“T have seventeen years today,” replied Julia. 

‘Mary shook her head sadly and repeated her hospitable 
invitation. “Come, put off the shawl. Wash and we will 
eat. You shall stay by us till something comes.” 

Jaroslov had his usual portion of meat but Mary 
shared hers with the newcomer. After the meal the two 
women washed the dishes while the man smoked his com- 
fortable pipe, pausing now and then to ask some question 
of the old country. Mary grieved over the poverty that 
did not allow her the possession of an extra featherbed. 
but she opened the full drawers of her small chest and 
drew out sheets and quilts and a pillow to make a bed for 
the girl on the floor of the front room. 


You shall eat with us 


My sister leaves me like 


HE next morning Julia followed Jaroslov who show- 

ed her where to take her place in the line of women 
and girls waiting to be selected for the day’s work. She 
returned at six o’clock with the joyful news that she had 
been one of the first to be chosen to pack the dried beef 
in the cans for one dollar a day as long as she worked 
well. Mary’s heart yearned over the girl and Jaroslov 
silently figured that with this amount she could easily pay 
two dollars a month, which would be clear gain to them, 
for her lodging in the front room; and as for the cost of 
food, she would. pay for her portion according to the 


Slovak custom. It did not once occur to any one of the 
three that it might be possible to find Annie, for initiative 
and resourcefulness are not the characteristics of their 
race, and patient endurance has been for many generations 
the lot ot this people without a national history. 

At the end of the first week Mary bought a small mat- 
tress to make the girl more comfortable and by the end of 
the month she had saved enough out of her husband’s 
wage of nine dollars a week to pay for a single bed to 
place under it. Thus it came about that Julia Mlinik 
took up her unquestioned abode with Jaroslov Slovensko 
and his wife Mary. 

The summer months passed quickly. Julia had but few 
idle weeks even when work grew slack and she could 
report to Mary that many other girls were laid off, for 
her strong hands were controlled by a mind that placidly 
and obediently accepted the daily task. When the autumn 
days came with the frost in the evening air, Mary said 
to her husband: 

“Shall we also keep her through the winter? You 
must think. It will take more heat if the front room is 
open.” 

Jaroslov remembered that it had been their custom dur- 
ing the cold months to close the door between the front 
room and the kitchen and seal the cracks with heavy 
brown paper from the butcher’s shop, thereby cutting 
down the cost of fuel. To Mary he seemed to ponder the 
question long and unduly before replying. 

“T think we must keep her for the winter.” 


O Julia Mlinik stayed and worked and faithfully paid 
for her lodging and food. At Christmas she was ill 
without cause, so Mary said to Jaroslov, and the first week 
in January found her still unable to return to her work. 
Then Mary spent fifty cents of her carefully hoarded 
money for some dried herbs, which the corner druggist 
assured her he had secured from the southern slopes of 
her own Carpathian mountains, and from these she brewed 
an ill-tasting mixture that Julia obediently swallowed at 
intervals and in such quantities as the elder woman di- 
rected. Another fifty cents went for additional fuel be- 
cause Julia insisted on wearing her shawl in the house 
and complained of the cold draughts. Seven days dragged 
by and still the girl seemed to Mary’s anxious eye to’ be 
spiritless, unhappy, unlike herself and loth to follow 
Jaroslov to the yards. 

It was half-past five by the little clock. Mary sat down 
in her accustomed seat and with her thumb and finger 
tried to scrape the frost from the window-pane that she 
might catch a glimpse of her husband coming up the alley 
through the falling snow. 

“The cold is heavy tonight,” she said. 
the big knife.” 

Julia walked heavily to the drawer in the kitchen table 
and Mary turned suddenly to look at her. In an instant 
the woman and the girl faced each other. 

“Julia Mlinik, put off the shawl that you must wear to 
hide your shame.” 

The girl silently dropped the shawl from her shoulders 
to the floor. . 

“Julia Mlinik, what disgrace do you bring to honest peo- 
ple who took you in and cared for you like a daughter. 
Is it true what my eyes now see for the first time? What 
man is father to the child that will come to you?” 

Mary’s voice rose with each accusing question and her 
soft blue eyes grew steel grey and relentless. 


“Julia, bring me 
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As Julia stood passive and silent. Mary took her fiercely 
by each shoulder and shook her. 

“You must speak! You must speak!” she repeated. 
Then in a gentler tone— 

“Tell me. You are after all but a child. If it is some 
foolish young fellow from our own country that made 
love to you, Jaroslov will find him and bring him here. 
The fellow shall marry you and give you a name for the 
child.” 

The compelling power of the elder woman broke the 
stubborn silence. Julia lifted her head. 

“Your husband. Jaroslov.” 

Mary unloosed her hands and shrank from the girl. 

“It is a lie you-speak. Jaroslov—my husband—he has 
never been like that. I have cherished a viper in my bosom 
and now it rises up to strike at my heart. Speak again. 
The truth!” 

Julia shrugged her shoulders. Mary, searching the 
young face thought she saw a look of scornful and con- 
scious superiority in the girl who was soon to fulfil the 
destiny of woman. She shrank before that look and 
clapped her hands to her ears as if to shut out Julia’s 
next words. 

“Again I say, Jaroslov. Your husband.” 

For the first time in all the uneventful years of his 
married life Jaroslov missed the comforting sound of fry- 
ing meat as he climbed the stairs. Instead he heard the 
unfamiliar, strained and high-pitched voice of his gentle 
Mary mingled with Julia’s deeper, persistent, accusing 
tones, and knew that the crisis in their affairs had come. 
He pushed through the door and stood before the two 
women. Mary walked straight to him: she brushed the 
light flakes of snow from his sleeves and straightened the 
narrow coat collar that he had turned up to protect his 
neck from the cold, while her beseeching eyes called for 
the truth. 

“It is a lie that she speaks, Jaroslov. 
that she speaks.” 

Jaroslov Slovensko drew a deep breath and waited, for 
his tongue was heavy in his mouth. 

“She speaks the truth. I want no words now. 
work, one of you, and make the supper ready.” 

Silenced before the authority of the man, unquestioned 
by women of their kind, Julia hastened with the: inter- 
rupted preparations for the evening meal, but Mary stood 
idly by the frosty window. Yet when the three sat down 
together all things were as usual to the outward eye ex- 
cept that by the little clock on the shelf over the sink, 
supper was fifteen minutes late. 

Relieved of the heavy burden of secrecy Julia was 
soon sleeping soundly in the little bed Mary had bought 
for her. Then Jaroslov added fuel to the kitchen fire. 
opened the oven door to let more heat into the room, and 
drew two chairs together before the stove. 

“Sit down, Mary,” he commanded. 

The wife drew her chair apart and obeyed. 

“Now we will talk,” he said. 

But Mary’s lips were firmly pressed together and a 
stubborn silence fell between them. 

“You are accusing me,” he broke forth angrily, “you 
who could not give me a son to work for me in my old 
age and make my name live in America.” 

Mary bowed her face in her strong hands and sobbed 
aloud. 

Jaroslov stood up, walked around her chair and back 
again, and sat down. She had not cried like that since 


I know it is a lie 


Get to 


the time when he had chided her for the outcry that had 
burst from her after her five years of waiting for mother- 
hood. He rose up again and stood over her with a coarse 
and heavy hand awkwardly trying to caress the bowed 
head, while he struggled with his explanation in quick 
short sentences. 

“Listen, Mary; listen, I say. The boy shall be ours. 
He shall stay with us. You shall be his mother. Julia 
can soon go. The city is large. Nobody will know. There 
is plenty of work away from here. After a time some 
man will marry her, and we shall have a son—a son for 
our old age.” ; 

Mary had listened. She arose and faced her husband, 
confusion and conflict in her simple mind. 

“Jaroslov, Jaroslov, did you think of—of me?” 

Again Jaroslov Slovensko drew a deep breath and 
waited. It was hard to speak many words before the look 
in Mary’s face. 

“T have said it, Mary; I have said it. Julia shall go; the 
son shall stay by us.” 

They grew calmer aiter these moments of unwonted in- 
tensity and Jaroslov retold the story of how he had lost 
his name in America; of the time fifteen years before 
when, only half comprehending the questions put to him, 
he found that he had been registered in the stockyards 
by the name of the district from which he came, Slovensko. 
He did not know how to change this mistake and he had 
hoped for a son to restore the name. Then the talk 
turned on ways and means. They must keep Julia till 
after the birth of the boy.. She must be well fed and 
comfortable, for the only son must be strong. It would 
cost money, but Mary thought it would be possible for 
her to earn the price of a day’s washing now and then 
and Julia might yet work a few weeks. 


D URING the two months of waiting that followed 
Marvy, was outwardly calm, practical and busy. 
There were little clothes to be made and a 
crocheted cap. She pondered long upon the size 
of the cap but decided that it must be of good 
size. Jaroslov was a_ well-built man and the son 
would surely be like his father. As they could not afford 
a cradle, Jaroslov brought a soap-box from the grocery. 
whittled off the rough edges with a knife and put wheels 
under it. Then Mary padded the sides and lined it with 
bright-colored cloth, and from her own pillow took the 
feathers to make two tiny feather beds. Julia had no 
part in these preparations. Without will or conscious pur- 
pose she had followed the primal instinct and now she 
passively accepted the protection granted to her. 

Jaroslov was secretly rejoiced that both women were 
behaving so well. He did not know that in the stillness 
of the night Mary would awake suddenly with the sense 
of bewilderment and fear that often comes when the mind 
has unconsciously carried the burden of the day into the 
sleeping hours. Then she would creep from their bed and 
sit by the frosty window and beat upon the tender flesh 
of her breasts till the force of a physical pain seemed to 
draw the ache from her heart and she could creep. back 
to bed shivering and tearless. 

In the morning of the tenth day of March the child 
was born. Jaroslov was sitting by, the stove near the 
box cradle, hat and dinner-pail in hand, waiting past the 
hour that had always found him on his way to the stock- 
yards. Mary brought the child wrapped in a little yellow 
blanket, knelt down by the cradle and tenderly laid it 
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” 
between the tiny feather beds. 
“It—it is a girl,” she faltered, not daring to tele at her 
husband. 
Jaroslov looked at his wife kneeling over the new-born 
child and found no words. This was a possibility his 
slow mind had not dwelt upon in his thought of the com- 


ing child. He paused at the threshold of his door a mo- 


ment, put on his hat and went down the stairway. Mary 
watched him from the window till he reached the end 
of the alley and turned into the street, and it seemed to 
her that his heavy shoulders were bent. 


OR seven days the hungry heart of Mary fed upon a 

deep and holy joy that even the bitter disappointment 
of her husband could not withhold from her. Then a great 
fear entered her heart. Julia, the placid and passive girl, 
obeying like a child, was growing self-assertive, even com- 
manding. The two women strove in secret jealousy for 
the right to be first to minister to the wants of the child. 
Julia found fault with the clothes that Mary had made 
with so much care. The crocheted cap was too large and 
Julia audaciously demanded that Mary buy linen thread 
for another which she herself would make of the correct 
size. Then they quarreled over the christening, the name 
the child should bear, and which woman had the better 
right to carry her during this holy ceremony. 

“Would you show your shame to all the world?” asked 
Mary indignantly. “Jaroslov and I will bear the child. 
Did he not say the child should be mine?” 

“She is mine,” retorted Julia, scornfully, “and Jaroslov 
Slovensko is her father. Does he deny it? He shall walk 
by me and give a name to my child. Do you think to 
deceive any to believe that your flat breasts are giving 
suck ?” 

Mary turned white before this thrust, but she dared 
not tell Jaroslov, who as yet knew nothing of the strife 
between the two women silent and obedient before him, 
nor of the place Julia expected him to take at the christen- 
ing. 

The next day when Mary returned from the shop where 
she had gone to buy meat for the supper, Julia and the 
baby were gone. She could see that the baby’s clothes, the 
tiny feather beds, and the little that Julia possessed of 


her own, had been taken in one of the bed quilts. Patient 
and helpless she sat in the wooden chair by the window 
to watch for her husband. A thousand fears were knock- 
ing for entrance to her brain. The baby had never been 
out of doors before. Julia had feared to be seen with her 
and Mary had been sure the child would catch a cold. 
A raw March wind was blowing. She was glad Julia 
had the feather beds. The girl had little sense. She 
would never be able to care for the child alone, and she 
had no money. 

But Jaroslov was coming up the alley. For the first 
time in her married life Mary ran down the two flights of 
stairs to meet him and pulled him within the doorway. 

“The baby”—she panted, “the baby has gone, and Julia 
has gone with her, and the clothes, and the feather-beds!”’ 

Sobbing and clinging to him she told of their quarrels 


over the christening and the naming of the child. By the 


time they reached the kitchen door, the man comprehended. 
He looked at the apr box-cradle, the work of his hands. 

“Let them go,’ he said harshly. “After all, it is but 
another girl. “There are already too many women in the 
world. They make trouble.” 

He walked to the window and looked out uneasily upon 
the familiar alley. Mary stood by the cradle, but her 
eyes followed her husband and clung to him. He also 
suffered ; and in that moment, from her yearning mother- 
heart there arose a great wave of compassion that en- 
veloped her husband and Julia, and their baby. They were 
all children in their claim upon her unselfed love; even 
the strange and unknown purpose of the distant God who 
withheld her child must be forgiven. 

“She will go to some neighbor for the night,” Jaroslov 
continued, “and perhaps tell a story against us. Who 
knows what she will do? Yet it may be that we can speak 
to the police to look for her.” 

But he did not speak to the police, nor did either one 
know how to make any effort to find Julia and her child. 
With the patient endurance of his race, Jaroslov accepted 
this next step in the tragedy of his life while he faithfully 
carried his daily burden of hard labor; but Mary lived 
with a new peace in her heart—a peace that had been born 
of the Spirit. 


A MORNING PRAYER 
By Frances Beers 


OSY morn that floods the skies, 
Flood thou too my languid eyes 
Which reluctantly unclose, 
That the heart of the world’s rose 
I may vision clear today, 
Not its calyx, dim and gray. 
Matin bells, so silver clear— 


Tune my ear that I may hear 
Not alone the birds that sing, 
.But the song in everything; 
Catch the rhythm in the beat 
Of the countless, ceaseless feet, 
Hurrying swift or trailing slow, 
As to labor forth they go; 

Hear a music in the din 

Of the trains that past me spin, 


Underground and overhead, 
Through the labyrinthine spread 

Of the giant iron mesh 

That the town encompasseth ; 

In machinery’s clanging blow 

Hear the gods who forge below, 
With such clamorous, fiery stress, 
Gifts, the sons of men to bless; 
Hear that anvil chorus beat, 

Of the earth-song, swift and sweet. 


Touch my eyes that I may see, 

Fair as dream, reality; 

Let me in each waif’s wan face 

Still the heavenly Christ-child trace; 
Let me as a sister greet 

Every woman of the street, 


Know her kin to me no less 

Than the nun in stainless dress, 
Who behind her convent bars 
Holds communion with the stars. 


O,—and hardest task of all!— 

Let me keep no portion small 

Of myself back, as too fine; 

Hold too dear the heart’s red wine, 
Still to serve and still to pour 

For the lowliest at my door; 

Let me know my best was meant 
But to share in sacrament 

Still with all humanity 

Seated at life’s board with me. 
These things bring, and day shall close, 
As it dawned, in radiant rose. 


“s 


THE MONTH 


N common parlance, New York 
should worry. Followirg the long 
garment strike with its relief prob- 
for thousands of families, the city 
was plagued all summer with infantile 
paralysis. It faced at one time the pos- 
sibility of a real food shortage, had the 
general railroad strike come off. The 
railroad brotherhoods placated by Presi- 
dent Wilson’s eight-hour law, the city 
found itself without trolley service. 
Once settled, that dispute broke forth 
anew. And there was grave question 
whether the subway and elevated men 
would not follow the surface car men 
and, in fact, all organized labor join a 
sympathetic movement which would 
have given us the first general strike in 
the Americas. At the time of going to 
press that calamity seems to have been 
avoided by the unwillingness of men and 
women in other trades to strike in sym- 
pathy with the Interborough men who 
are not themselves on-strike in any num- 
bers. 


lem 


One of the statements of the street- 
car men’s leaders—that in the event of 
a general strike, milk for babies and in- 
valids would not be tied up—seems now 
to have been almost prophetic, for 300,- 
000 cows are on strike through the ac- 
tion of their legal guardians, the dairy- 
men. As the total number of cattle who 
supply New York is about 350,000, the 
situation is alarming and, by the time 
this issue of THE Survey is distributed, 
may be critical. 

Milk-selling in New York city is, 
broadly speaking, pretty much in the 
hands of a few very large companies. 
Their organization is due in part to the 
increasing pressure, finally culminating 
in a rigid demand, of the health au- 
thorities for pure, clean milk. The com- 
panies, in turn, have passed on this pres- 
sure to the dairymen and farmers. Now 
they have organized into a league and 
demanded not only higher prices but 
that the city dealers shall buy only 
through the league. This the dealers 
have refused to do. The test was 
scheduled to come this week. 
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York 


Distant 
other states and even Canada have been 


parts of New state, 
scoured by the companies for other 
sources of supply. But their plans seem 
pretty uncertain in the face of the De- 
partment of Health’s statement that there 
will be no relaxing of the milk standards 
now in force and the general understand- 
ing that it is the striking dairymen who 
have the equipment and experience ne- 
cessary to meet those standards. And 
the dairymen, in turn, are probably pre- 
vented from suddenly going into retail- 
ing for the pasteurizing plants are owned 
by the companies. 

Milk and trolleys, on top of garments 
and railroads, have led to talk in many 
quarters of the need of the city’s taking 
steps to control its own destiny, to make 
it impossible for a dispute between manu- 
facturers and workmen, farmers and 
merchants, to throw in the comfort, the 
transportation and even the food of five 
million people as one of the stakes of 
the conflict. 

It was after the beginning of this 
month that President Wilson signed the 
federal workmen’s compensation bill, 
which has been described by a contribu- 
tor to THE Survey as “the most scien- 
tific and the most liberal compensation 
act in any country.” Although there had 
been no opposition to it, Congress was 
indifferent and, as in the case of the 
federal child labor law finally accom- 
plished in August, only strong pressure 
from the White House brought it to a 
vote. Apparently the year of a national 
election is a good time to press for so- 
cial legislation. 

Among the military appropriations 
was one of $2.000,000 for relief of mili- 
tiamen’s families, which went through 
almost unnoticed, except, perhaps, by 
the War Department which is charged 
with administering it. 

Maine gave a hearty majority to the 
fifty-four-hour law for women and min- 
ors which came before the voters at the 
state election of September 10.—Infan- 
tile paralysis has declined greatly in 
New York city and the schools have 
finally opened with only a small falling 
off in attendance. 


PRIVATE SAVINGS AND PUB- 
LIC THRIFT 


HE American Bankers’ Associa- 

tion laid emphasis upon rendering 
a public service as well as promoting 
the banking business in its commemora- 
tion of the first century of American 
savings banks. At the meeting in Kan- 
sas City, the historical review of the 
hundred years by Edward L. Robinson 
of Baltimore was broad enough not only 
to take account of the rise and progress 
of savings banking abroad and in 


America, but also to reckon. with the ~ 


economic and social conditions out of 
which the movement arose and upon 
which the thrift it promotes will ever 
have closer and more complicated bear- 
ings. 

The new campaign for thrift, upon 
which the association enters to inaugu- 
rate the second century of savings banks 
in this country, starts with a social vis- 
ion of the past. Mr. Robinson estab- 
lished a broad point of view for the 
banker and the publicist to take, by sym- 
pathetically portraying the humanitarian 
motives, social ideals and practical busi- 
ness methods which combined to pro- 
duce the first arguments and agencies 
for savings. 

Daniel Defoe was given the credit o7 
being the forerunner of the movement 
in his visions-of “a mutual marine insur- 
ance society,’ a government pension 
plan to provide for the old age of the 
working classes, the abolition of impris- 
onment for debt—all published in his 
two books entitled Essays and Projects, 
and Giving Alms No Charity and Em- 
ploying the Poor a Grievance to the Na- 
tion. Two hundred years after this vis- 
ionary pioneering, Germany established 
the first bank for savings in 1765, France 
another in 1790, and Switzerland follow- 
ed in 1792. 


But the first savings bank of the mod- 
ern self-sustaining type that was actual- 
ly put into operation is credited to the 
Rev. Henry Duncan, who, in 1810, es- 
tablished a “parish bank” to relieve and 
prevent the poverty of his parishioners 
at Ruthwell in Dumfrieshire, Scotland. 
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The Edinburgh Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Mendicity was carried out on 
this local suggestion so successfully that 
in 1817, Parliament took under govern- 
ment regulation the rapidly multiplying 
savings banks in the Unéted Kingdom. 
It was not until 1816 that Philadelphia 
established its Savings Fund Society. 
The Bank of Savings in the City of New 
York was projected in that year, but did 
not open for business until three years 


later. The agitation and education 
which its promoters advanced mean- 
while were worth the delay. For thus 


the new thrift by savings was shown to 
supplement or supercede such previous- 
ly existing agencies as the Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen for support- 
ing sick and injured members, the So- 
ciety for the Relief of Poor Widows, 
the lottery of 1803 for “public improve- 
ment and charitable purposes,’ and last 
but not least, the Society of Tammany 
or Columbian Order in the City of New 
York, chartered in 1805 for charitable 
purposes. : 

The Address to the Public, issued by 
the trustees of New York’s first sav- 
ings bank, together with their report 
of its first year’s operation, were cited 
as suggestive of the motives, standards 
and ideals with which the savings banks 
of today might well start upon their sec- 
ond century’s campaign for thrift. 

However savings banks may have re- 
verted to the promotion of an individual 
thrift regardless of its eifect upon the 
group or the community, yet the rela- 
tion between “savings” and public wel- 
fare and control were steadily kept in 
view throughout the proceedings of the 
convention. An address by Graham Tay- 
lor, director of the Chicago Institute of 
Civics and Philanthropy, brought out 
the social aspects of thrift and will be 
published in an early issue of Tur Sur- 
vey. The bankers were warned from 
their own ranks that a nation-wide 
thrift campaign must seek more than de- 
posits and must be broadly educational 
if it would be effiicacious. Their atti- 
tude toward these broader views of their 
function was tested also by their dis- 
cussion of the relation of the govern- 
ment to the banks. 

The two critical points at which re- 
action might have been expected were 
with reference to postal savings and the 
federal reserve act. The discussion of 
Government and Private Institutions 
for Savings by Carter B. Keene, direc- 
tor of postal savings, evoked no dissent 
and. was received with hearty applause. 
Unchallenged was his claim that “the 
verdict today is almost unanimous that 
postal savings have filled a neglected 
niche in our social and economic sys- 
tems;’’ that “postal savings banks have 
brought $90,000,000 from unprofitable 
and insecure hiding places;” and that 
“the well-defined policy of the postal 
system is not to interfere with the ac- 
tivities of sound private savings insti- 


When Nature Turns Outlaw 


*‘Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow !— 


You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout. .... . 


Thus King Lear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, defies the elements. But 
man, even today, cannot challenge 
nature with impunity. 


The unsinkable ship goes down 
like a rock from the impact of an 
iceberg. The fireproof building is 
burned. The monument, built for 
unborn generations, is riven by light- 
ning or shaken down by an earth- 
quake. 


There are storms which make 
train service impossible, which de- 
lay the mails and which close the 
public highways to the usual traffic. 
Even inthe cities there are times 
when the street cars do not run, and 
neither automobiles or horse-drawn 
vehicles can be driven through floods 
or high-piled snowdnifts. 
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One System 
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Such conditions increase the de- 
pendence on telephone wires, which 
themselves are:not exempt from the 
same natural hazards. Fortunately, 
however, the Bell System has faced 
these dangers and well-nigh over- 
come them. Masses of wires are 
buried underground and lonely pole 
lines, even the most stoutly built, are 
practically paralleled by other lines 
to which their business can be trans- 


ferred. 


Each year the lines are stronger 
and the guardians of the wires are 
prepared to make repairs more 
quickly. So each year increasing 
millions of subscribers find their tele- 
phones more dependable and, within 
the limits of human power, they 
count upon their use in storm as 
well as in fair weather. 
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“A book full of varied and valuable informa- 
tion for all persons interested in the great ques- 
tions of social and moral progress.” 

—Tue Nation. 


“Wise sanity, chastened optimism, and clear 
seeing of hard problems, with practical sugges- 
tions as to how to meet them, mark Bisl-op 
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field of urban church life, its difficulties, its op- 
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“The whole work is pervaded with a fine 

sense of the needs of the mass of urban human- 


ity which the church should serve.” 
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tutions.” 

He declared that “postal savings bear 
the same relations to the banks as the 
Salvation Army does to the church.” 
He claimed the government had “kept in 
full view the important fact that the 
postal savings system is a government 
institution for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare and that it would be an un- 
pardonable abuse of power were it to 
swell its figures at the expense of legiti- 
mate private savings institutions.” The 
increase of postal deposits within three 
years fram $34,000,000 to $100,000,000 
and the growth in the number of deposi- 
tors from 331,000 to 625,000 had been 
achieved with scrupulous care “not to 
press publicity at a time and place where 
it might aggravate disburbed local con- 
ditions.” Yet “postal savings would 
continue to increase if not another word 
were spoken or printed about it.” 

The director gave expression to his 
own social vision in declaring that “the 
most striking and gratifying story of 
postal savings is disclosed in the fact 
that 375,000 or 60 per cent of the total 
number of depositors, were born outside 
of the United States, and that this provi- 
dent army owns $75,000,000, or three- 
quarters, of all the deposits.” 


“How much,” he exclaimed, “these mute 
figures mean! What a tribute of con- 
fidence the foreign-born have paid to the 
nation of their choice and adoption. 
The story of postal savings when told 
in figures is a simple one. But if you 
want to see the real service that it is, 
go into the post offices in industrial and 
mining centers and witness the patient 


‘line of barefoot children, toiling women 


and. begrimed laborers, as they entrust 
their humble savings to Uncle Sam. 
Then come with me to the post office de- 
partment and delve into the confiding 
letters that report better and happier 
lives.” 

The federal reserve act aroused far 
more discussion and criticism. The 
country bankers, who constituted three- 
quarters of the 3,575 registered dele- 
gates, were agitated over their loss of 
the exchange on checks, from which 
they had derived a considerable share of 
their steady profits prior to the passage 
of the act. It was further criticized for 
not discriminating between the gold re- 
serves of the central banks and the op- 
erating bank reserves in the medium ac- 
ceptable to the people. The influx of 
gold had not automatically brought 
about a corresponding reduction in the 
volume of paper money, as other critics 
thought the act should have done. But 
there seemed to be no sentiment favor- 
ing the repeal of the federal reserve act, 
and indeed its critics spoke less of the 
need of amending it than of their de- 
sire to “develop” it. Paul M. Warburg, 
member of the Federal Reserve Board, 
compared it with Eurepean systems and 
declared himself an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the federal reserve system. 


“Its fundamental principles are sound; 
its benefits to the country have been im- 
mense and will become more apparent 
with each succeeding year,” he said. 

Perhaps the most striking expression 
of the bankers’ responsibility to the pub- 
lic and the international obligation and 
opportunity of banking was made by 
John Skelton Williams, comptroller of 
the currency. 


“We have outgrown responsibility to our 
country and generation,” he said. “We 
have become responsible to the whole 
world, because we have become the su- 
preme world power, especially in that 
vital department reaching to the root 
and core of all things which we here 
represent—the financial. It is for you, 
controlling the powerful banking inter- 
ests of this supreme country, to deter- 
mine whether these dollars of ours shall 
prey on our country and the world with | 
teeth and claws, or shall have souls put 
into them to upbuild, to help, to heal the 
scars of war.” It “we hold a mortgage 
on the world’s physical assets,’ then he 
concluded, “the world holds a mortgage 
on our soul, on our good will and broad 
nobility of purpose.” 


FOODS BLUSH UNSEEN 


BEHIND A VEIL 


HE month of September saw the 
food supply of Philadelphia go un- 


der fly netting—the outward and visible 


sign of the inward conviction that some- 
thing ought to be done to protect citi- 
zens from food dangers. Of course, 
Philadelphia had pondered on these mat- 
ters before, but she had given but feeble 
expression to her thoughts. 

In the Bureau of Health there had 
been for a number of years twe divisions 
whose function was to guard the milk 
and the meat supply of the city. A 
working force of 13 milk inspectors and 
7 meat inspectors tried to cover a city 
in excess of a million and a half, with 
10,000 stores handling meat or milk, 69 
abattoirs, 88 preparing plants (meat 
products), 160 dairy farms, 129 pas- 
teurizing and bottling plants, 4 ferries, 
11 railroad platforms, 7 trolley plat- 
forms, 23 market houses, 42 wholesale 
meat houses and 2 stockyards. Their 
efforts were somewhat more effective 
than might be assumed. The milk sup- 
ply has been pasteurized since July, 1914, 
and Philadelphia’s infant mortality has 
shown a commendable decline within the 
last few years. The results attained, 
have, however, but glimpsed the possi- 
bilities. 

In order to make clear and generally 
known the food conditions which actu- 
ally prevailed throughout the city, the 
Henry Phipps Institute for the Study, 
Treatment and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis and the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Municipal Research undertook an in- 
vestigation. The former looked into the 
sanitary and other conditions actually 
found where foods were stored and of- 
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fered for sale and the latter studied the 
problem of food inspection as a govern- 
mental activity. 

Janice S. Reed Lit, under whose direc- 
tion the examination of 1,000 stores and 
200 pushcarts was carried on, reported 
that conditions were far* from ideal or 
even safe; legislation was more in evi- 
dence than execution. Violations were 
not only common, they were blatant. 
Outrageous conditions were found un- 
der the city’s own roof, so to speak. In 
the municipal market-houses, under the 
administration of the’ bureau of city 
property in the Department of Public 
Works, foods were offered for sale un- 
der the most revolting and disgusting 
conditions, With no protection against 
flies, with stray animals roaming at will, 
with spitting prevalent, with dirty ven- 
dors and dirty customers handling the 
meats, the bread, the cakes and other 
things offered for sale, disease held 
carnival as far as food is concerned. 

Since 1911, the Bureau of Health has 
refused to license the 400 stalls in the 
markets, but business has gone on quite 
uninterrupted. 

The report of the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research showed that, as a city, 
Philadelphia has made but the merest 
beginning in safeguarding the food sup- 
ply and could, without being at all rash 
or unusually paternal, do about five times 
more than it is now doing. The per 
capita municipal expenditure for food 
inspection is .016 cents in Philadelphia, 
.099 cents in Pittsburgh which, of 
course, has the same assistance from 
state and federal agencies, .05 in Balti- 
more, .05%4 in Chicago, and .07 in Bos- 
ton. 

A further development of the consoli- 
dation of the milk and meat divisions, 
initiated by Alexander M. Wilson during 
his short term as acting director of the 
Department of Health and Charities, 
was recommended and the organization 
of a division of food inspection which 
should safeguard the entire food supply, 
was urged. 

The report was made public August 
27. Coming, as it did, when the infan- 
tile paralysis epidemic seemed most 
threatening, it received instant and ef- 
fective publicity. The newspapers gave 
columns of news space, reproduced 
photographs and helped along the cause 
with editorials. 

And then it was that all Philadelphia 
went completely under fly netting, rather 
exceeding the requirements of the law 
which cover only milk and its fluid de- 
rivatives, and poultry, fish and meat, 
and meat products. Everything from 
the aristocratic casaba melon in front of 
the high-priced shop opposite the Union 
League to the humblest herring in the 
ghetto, wears its veil in public. Even 
the municipal markets are getting into 
line. One has been screened against 
flies; the other has protected the meats 
against handling by the customers. 


State and city authorities have carried 
on a feverish campaign of prosecutions 
which looks dangerously like a series of 
raids. 

But the ambitious reformers are not 
yet satisfied. They refuse to pin their 
faith to fly netting. They, like the 
Evening Bulletin, strangely think that 
fly netting “is little protection against 
dust” and they are somewhat skeptical 
of the permanent results of spasmodic 
endeavors. They have set their hearts 
on having a real inspection service which 
will be on the job all the time; which 
will lead, not follow; which will study, 
educate, persuade, in addition to making 
routine investigations and prosecutions. 

Whether or not these crusading folk 
will realize their dream now depends 
upon whether Mayor Smith and Direc- 
tor Krusen of the Bureau of Health and 
Charities, plan for such a development 
and ask City Councils for the where- 
withal to run it, and whether councils 
will see the relative value of this kind 
of service in comparison with other ac- 
tivities of the municipality—official en- 
tertaining and junketing, for instance. 


WHEN THE MOVIES GO IN 
FOR SOCIOLOGY 


IXED feelings were the portion 

of those social workers who saw 
private exhibits of two new motion pic- 
ture films in New York city last week. 

Three years ago THE Survey took a 
party of educators and other persons to 
the laboratories of Thomas A. Edison 
at West Orange, N. J., to see at first 
hand what was being vaguely talked 
about as a revolutionary experiment in 
the method of imparting facts to the 
young. These people wrote about what 
they had seen in THE Survey for Sep- 
tember 6, 1913, and so for the first time 
the outside public had an opportunity to 
know what. persons of authority in the 
pedagogical field thought about the edu- 
cational moving picture film when ap- 
plied to subjects of the school curricu- 
lum, such as chemistry, physics, nature 
study and half a dozen others. 

At that time biology was among the 
subjects listed by Mr. Edison for future 
production. Meanwhile, a_ biological 
film, aiming to set forth the story of its 
title, How Life Begins, has been put to- 
gether on the other side of the continent. 
It is intended primarily as a lesson in 
sex-education for boys and girls of high 
school age, and even for older people 
and mothers, and was privately exhibited 
last week by the American Social Hy- 
giene Association in the Russell Sage 
Foundation building, New York city. 
Previously it had been shown to students 
of the University of California, the 
Pasadena High School, and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

In showing how new plants and ani- 
mals come into existence, the film be- 
gins with the simplest forms, protozoans 


INSPIRING 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF JESUS 
Walter Rauschenbusch Art leather .50 


In clear thinking and vigorous presentation, this 
new work by Professor Rauschenbusch on the 
convictions of Jesus regarding social life maintains 
the high standard set by his previous books on the 
essential relation of Christianity to social problems. 
Arranged for daily study. Scripture printed in full. 


MORAL SANITATION 
Ernest R. Groves Cloth .50 


The possibilities of preventive morality are here 
brought out in a striking way, with special refer- 
ence to the bearing of Freudian psychology on 
moral diagnosis. 


EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES 


Consists of four books, of thirteen chapters each, 
in which daily Scripture readings and vigorous 
helpful comment is grouped about a weekly theme. 
Wautten by men of acknowledged power. 

If subscribed for together, the price of the four 
books for the year is $1.50; purchased separately, 
they are 50 cents each. 

Descriptive circular on request. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - - New York City 


Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 


CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself, 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder 


FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. o 


With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 
IPES for preparing all our products. Write ..-~ 


for it. Our list tells how each kind of ..-" 
fish is put up,with the delivered price ,--” Frank E. 
so you can choose just what you.,.-” Davis Co. 


will enjoy most. Send the..- 
coupon for it now. ea 
FRANK E. : 
DAVIS CO. 
75 Central." 
Wharf cies 
Gloucester .-” 
Bases WEP LED. ocannacapataen sd ae iv cokednape page eect aae 


75 Central Wharf 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Please send me your 
latest Fish Price List. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


STANDARDS OF HEALTH INSURANCE 


By I. M. RUBINOW, author of ‘Social Insurance.’’ $1.50 net 


A popular presentation of the subject and a discussion of all the problems involved 
in preparing a model health-insurance law. Health-insurance bills have been in- 
introduced in three States in 1916; many more States are actively preparing bills 
for introduction next winter; and a Federal investigation of the subject is probable. 


The author discusses the benefits which must be given, the proper way of appor- 
tioning the cost, the organization of health-insurance associations, the organization 
of medical aid, necessity for compulsion, etc. 


Special chapters are devoted to the much discussed question of maternity insur- 
ance and to an estimate of the probable cost; various objections to health insurance 
are answered. 


An appendix by Prof. J. P. Chamberlain is devoted to the question of constitution- 
ality, and one by Dr. Alexander Lambert to the “organization of medical aid.” 


The author is at present executive secretary of the “Social Insurance Committee” of 
the American Medical Association, has been connected as actuary for five years 
with one of the largest insurance companies, and has been a member of the Social 
Insurance Committee of the American Association for Labor Legislation since its 
organization. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPAN 


34 WEST 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 


An Investment Suited 
to Your Requirements 


can be found in our new list, No. 9500A, which offers a wide variety in 


Gharacter of First mortgage bonds upon real estate, manu- 
Securities facturing plants, natural resources and other 
properties of ample value and earning power 
to protect the investor, also municipal bonds 
and farm mortgages. 

In established sections of United States and 
Canada. 

One to twenty-five years. 

44% to 6%. 


$100, $500, $1,000 or more. 


Location 


Maturity 
Interest 
Amount 


Over fifty years’ continuous successful experience qualifies us to recom- 
mend these conservative investments. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


To hear the eminent Humanist lecturer and author 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


In October, 1916, Mrs. Gilman will start on a tour to the West Coast. 
route is tentatively planned as follows: 


Nov. 7 to 18—California 
Nov. 20 to 30—Utah 
Dec. 1 to 15—On route to New York 


Her 


Oct. 9 to 14—Toward Chicago 
Oct. 16 to 21—In and about Chicago 
Oct. 23 to 28 -Mocntana 

Oct. 30 to | 


Nov. 5 { —Washington and Oregon (Subject to change) 


If you wish to secure Mrs. Gilman for a club address, a public lecture, or a “Gilman 
Week,” an early application should be made to 


CHARLTON COMPANY _ 67 Wall St, NEW YORK CITY 


and yeast, and concludes with mammals, 
such as rats and kittens. The develop- 
ment of the pea is shown from the 
earliest union of pollen with the ovule, 
and the fertilization of the egg of a sea- 
urchin is pictured. The hatching of the 
swallow-tail butterfly is described from 
the moment the female lays her eggs (al- 
ready fertilized, as the caption informs 
you) on the leaves of the sweet anise. 
So, too, with the hen’s egg. Copulation 
is nowhere shown. 

After the pictures have made it clear 
that in each case of a flowering plant 
and a higher animal “life begins in a 
fertilized egg cell,” the film declares that 
it is “by the same processes of. growth 
and development that the human being 
comes into life,’ and the final scene is 
that of a smiling child creeping about on 
the floor. 

The film has been produced by George 
FE, Stone, of Berkeley, Calif., in collabo- 
ration with Prof. J. A. Long, assistant 
professor of embryology~-in the Univer- 
sity of California. Mr. Stone has 
brought it east in an effort to introduce 
it into educational institutions. 

While Governor Whitman is awaiting 
the report of his special commissioner, 
Charles H. Strong, on the administra- 
tion of the New York charities law and 
conditions in private child-caring insti- 
tutions, the Frank Powell Productions, 
Inc., are giving their report to the peo- 
ple of the United States. The govern- 
or’s report will doubtless be a long and 
effective document in words not all of 
one syllable; the people’s report is a 
graphic motion picture play or—take it 
from the prospectus—a ‘‘sociological 
photo-drama,” entitled “Charity?” and 
depicting in lurid detail actual and im- 
aginary evils in what is apparently con- 
ceived as the prevailing type of orphan 
asylum in this country. 

Making due allowance for the artistic 
approach to reality and for the Dicken- 
sian method in scenario writing, “Char- 
ity?” seemed an egregious exaggeration 
to the audience of a thousand persons 
to whom it was “privately” exhibited in 
a New York theater last week. A sem- 
blance of reality is given to the condi- 
tions portrayed by generous quotations 
on the screen from the testimony before 
the Strong commission of William J. 
Doherty, second deputy in the New York 
city Department of Public Charities and 
minute-man in the whole institution con- 
troversy. The common tooth-brush and 
the weekly bath, the rising at five and 
the day of rough treatment and child- 
labor, the “stew” that stews the stom- 
ach, the “nit,’ the command to silence 
with the cryptic comment, “Tomorrow 
is a holiday, you can talk then,” the lack 
of any trace of schooling, the inevitahbic 
reference to Oliver Twist, the grotesque 
ruling by fear instead of love—all these 
are vividly done. 


There are features of another sort, 
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however. Such is the “graft” enjoyed 
by the superintendent, who lives in lux- 
ury and never goes near the orphanage. 
This benign individual sells the most at- 
tractive of his girl charges to houses 
of prostitution, and even selects occa- 
sional ones for his own enjoyment. His 
weekly. profits average $400 the year 
round. He buys the silence of any who 
threaten to complain, and when exposure 
finally overtakes him he finds escape in 
self-inflicted death. Matter of this sort, 
when linked up to so much that is true 
and presented as typical, seemed to the 
audience unspeakable. 

An effort to give both sides is made 
toward the end, where scenes are pre- 
sented of an “ideal’’ institution, which 
happened, by the way, to be taken at the 
New York Orphanage, Hastings-on- 
Hudson. Since this institution, however, 
is represented as having been built by 
characters in the play, as a result of 
their own bitter experience in childhood, 
the justice dealt to orphanages as a 
whole seemed doubtful. 

In justice it should be said that con- 
siderable changes are promised before 
the film is shown commercially. The 
white slavery note is to be stricken out, 
and other deletions made. If made to 
conform substantially to facts, it was 
felt the play might help in securing ne- 
cessary reforms in child care the coun- 
try over. 


SPLITTING THE EXPENSE OF 
COMMUNITY CENTERS 


HALF-WAY stand between the 
cities which make their school so- 
cial centers free to the people and those 
who would make the people pay all the 
cost for use of the buildings outside of 
school hours, is taken by Cleveland. 
This fall sees the commencement of the 
first full season of operating sixteen com- 
munity centers in the schools. Small 
membership fees are charged, with the 
purpose of reducing as far as possible 
the expense to the Board of Education. 
The use of the schools for community 
centers on a definitely organized basis 
followed last winter’s report on the com- 
munity use of the schools by Clarence 
A. Perry of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The report was one of the series 
published on various phases of the 
school work by the Survey Committee 
of the Cleveland Foundation. Recom- 
mendations of the report were followed 
in the main details. 

John W. Barkley. a young lawyer 
with social experience, was appoint- 
ed to the position of director of com- 
munity centers after the Board of Edu- 
cation had voted $15,000 to carry out 
the experiment. Light and heat are to 
be furnished extra. Thirteen of the six- 
teen community centers selected were 
opened on February 1, 1916; all are open 
this fall. In most of the schools, un- 
organized use of the buildings had been 


A NEW PRINTING OF 
WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW 


By CRYSTAL EASTMAN 


ROM THE EDITOR’S FOREWORD TO THE NEW EDITION :—‘‘During 
the six years since this book was brought from the press there have been 
greater and more revolutionary changes in our American laws with respect to 
work accidents than during the six years preceding. An appendix has been 
added to this second edition, compiled by the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, showing the spread of the compensation movement in thirty-Zour states and 
territories. This new body of statute law has been cumulative. It is not complete, 
in the sense that we have thrown its protection over every man or woman employed 
in industry in America. It is not free from ragged injustices, as comparisons based 
upon this table of standards reveal. The struggle of the next six years will be to make 
these laws inclusive, make them sure, and make them ample . . But in the 
second stage of the compensation movement, no less than in the first, this volume 
affords a base-line from which to calculate. It remains the standard, as it was the 
first, inductive investigation of what accidental injury and death have meant to 
American wage-earners under the old common law. In the next six years of con- 
structive advance, its findings will continue to have force and application in showing 
the need for new law and the need to make the new law four-square with justice.”’ 


CONTENTS 


Editor’s Foreword. The Problem Stated. 


Part 1. THE CAUSES OF WORK-ACCOI- 
DENTS.—Pittsburgh’s Yearly Loss in Killed and 
Injured; The Railroaders; The Soft-coal Miners; 
The Steel Workers; Other Workers; Personal 
Factor in Industrial Accidents; Suggestions for 
Prevention. 

Part II. ECONOMIC COST OF WORK- 
ACCIDENTS. — Distribution of the Burden of 
Income Loss; The Effect of Industrial Fatalities 
Upon the Home; Problems of the Injured Work- 
man; Policy of Certain Companies, Conclusion, 
Parts I and II. 

Part III. EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. — The 
Law, By-Products of ‘Employers’ Liability ”’; 
Legislation. 

Profusely illustrated from photographs by Hine 
and drawings by Stella; 12 appendices, 36 tables, 
11 diagrams. 


PRICE, $1.50; BY MAIL, $1.72. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
6 vols. Edited by Paul U. Kellogg. 


Work-Accidents and the Law. By Crystal 
Eastman. Illus. xvi, 335 pp. Price, $1.50; 
postpaid, $1.72. 

Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth B. 
raat Illus. 440 pp. Price, $1.50; postpaid, 

V7.2. 

Homestead ; The Households of a Mill Town. 
By Margaret F. Byington. Illus, xv, 282 pp. 
Price, $1.50; postpaid. $1.70. 

The Steel Workers. By John A. Fitch. Illus. 
xiii, 380 pp. Price, $1.50; postpaid, $1.73. 

The Pittsburgh District. By Devine, Woods, 
Commons and others. Illus. xviii, 554 pp. 
Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.75. 

Wage-Earning Pittsburgh. By Kellogg, Com- 
mons, Kelley and others. Illus. xv, 582 pp. 
Price, $2.50; postpaid, $2.75. 


The set of six by express, prepaid, $10. 


TOOLS ave 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

Training,you should know more 

Sed Fire ihecial circulen3 about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches. 
of Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and (3th Street New York since [848 


It is always a good time to subscribe for the ‘‘ Survey” 
But especially NOW 


BECAUSE our Winter Program is launched with the 
new volume beginning October 7th. 


112 East 19 Street 


nusraplsedtor he, SURVEY ASSOC IATES, INC. °° New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 

““Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man Asst. Physical Di- 
rector. College man with experience and 
all-around athlete, preferred. Make appli- 
cation in writing, stating education, ex- 
perience and minimum salary to . Mr. 
Phillip L. Seman, supt., Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, 1258 W. Taylor st., Chicago. 


VISITING HOUSEKEEPER, woman 
with training in Domestic Science and ex- 
perience in family rehhabilitation. Salary 
75.00. State age, training, and experience, 


and give references. Associated Charities, 
ID step seth 


_WANTED—For work in county educa- 
tional campaigns a social worker or so- 
cially trained nurse by the Indiana Society 
for the Prevention of Tubercitlosis, 147 
FE. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED — Position by experienced 
teacher of sewing and dress-making or 
millinery; whole or part time; day or eve- 
ning. Address 2386, Survey. 


GRADUATE School of Philanthropy, 
experienced, club work, case work, research, 
now engaged, wants non-residential posi- 


tion n or near New York. Address 2390, 
SURVEY. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S position wanted by 
thoroughly experienced and capable woman 


with highest credentials. Address 2391, 
SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE, School of 
Philanthropy graduate and candidate for 
Ph.D. in social and political science at Co- 
lumbia University with experience in news- 
paper work, business, settlement work, in- 
vestigations (governmental, industrial, phil- 
anthropic), recreations (athletics, play- 
grounds, camps, boys’ clubs) and charities 
adminisration, seeks assistantship to execu- 
tive engaged in organizing, propaganda, re- 
search or general welfare work. Address 
2392, SURVEY. 


COLLEGE graduate, young man desires 
change. Organization engaged in preventive 
or legislative work preferred. Five years’ 
investigational experience. School of Phil- 
anthropy certificate. Address 2393, SurvEy. 


pe ee i 
BAIL BLIC HEALTH or laboratory posi- 
tion. Educated and experienced in medical 
research, biological manufacturing and 
public health.” Address 2394 Survey. 


“SECRETARIAL position with public 
health organization. Educated and experi- 
enced in preventive medicine, hygiene and 
bacteriology.” Address 2395 Survey. 


COLLEGE MAN, a 
change of position. Twelve years’ admin- 
istrative experience in institutions gives 
practical knowledge of questions of crime 
insanity and poverty. Address A. Lowell, 
740 Adams St., Dorchester, Mass. 


doctor, wishes 


FOR THE HOME 
BULLETINS: tices *]be1°* Fiee-Hland Conk 


ing,’ 10c; ‘‘ The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- 
liances,"’ 15c; ‘“*The Profession o! ome-Making, 

Home Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 

American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St..Chicago 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Van Leuven Browne National 
Magazine is the fastest growing national 
monthly publication devoted to constructive 
philanthropy and charity. Each issue is worth the 
price of a year’s subscription. Special paid 
articles solicited. No free sample copies. Trial 
offer: 3 different issues, 25 cts.; one year $1.00. 
Order today. Address: 33 Kenilworth, Detroit. 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS AND INSANITY 


A handbook, taken from the proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. Papers by re- 
cognized authorities. Outline of public policy: relation 
to other social problems—types of buildings for insti- 
tutions —farm colonies— dangers in classification of 
border-line cases — oversights in present plan of treat- 
ment—state plan for the insane. 100 pages heavy paper 
cover. Index and bibliography. 25 cents. Address, 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. : 


FINANCIAL 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


Our Annuity Blue Book explains a sure income ranging from 

4 per cent. to 9 per cent. on one life and 4 percent. to 8-3/10 

per cent. on two lives. This plan makes you your own executor 

and immortalizes your money after you have enjoyed a sure life 

income. These bonds are of special interest to Baptists and others 

who wish their money at last to help Christianize America. 
Forty years’ experience. Write for our booklet. 
CHARLES L. WHITE 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Department H, 23 East 26th Street, New York 


BOOKS 


THREE VOLUMES 
By Edward T. Devine 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


A careful description, a close-knit argument 
for the best things to be had—and how to get 
them—in childhood, in adolescence, in youth, 
in maturity. in old age. Price $1; by mail $1.07. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered 
at various times and places, full of i 


e author's 
inspiring conviction that “‘ancient wrongs shall 
be righted."" Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


SOCIAL FORCES 
Twenty-five editorials from THE SURVEY 


in which Mr. Devine focuses on American pro! 
lems the world-wide experience of social work 
and theory gathered intc the news columns o 
the magazine from week to week. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 


letters both on the back and on 


—————— the side. Put in each issue as 
received. It does not multilate 
IS S U E S issues, which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted. At the 


end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 


THE SURVEY : 112 East 19th Street : N.Y. 


The Survey May be kept for 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 
with board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold 


allowed groups of citizens pledging re- 
sponsibility. The cost was $6 a night. 

Last winter’s brief experience demon- 
strated distinctly the social utility of the 
community centers. Supervisors ap- 
pointed in each school worked with local 
committees to such good effect that the 
average attendance per night was in- 
creased over 200 per cent. The use of 
the buildings was extended beyond the 
gymnasiums and swimming pools, which 
previously had been used, into auditori- 
ums and class rooms where clubs, classes 
and community meetings of many kinds 
were held. Use of such facilities as the 
gymnasiums was made more equable 
through allowing certain hours rather 
than whole evenings for group use, and 
organizing classes instead of featuring 
contests between picked teams, many of 
which were backed by business firms. It 
is considered by Mr. Barkley important 
to note that the supervisors have worked 
rather as secretaries of the local com- 
mittees, making school facilities avail- 
able, instead of definitely pushing the use 
of the schools. This system is thought 
to have made use of the facilities more 
spontaneous and lasting, in the long run. 
Expenses were much reduced through 
payment of membership fees. 

This year will see the development of 
the centers along the same social lines, 
with a further attempt to make the cen- 
ters more nearly self-supporting than 
was possible on last year’s partial basis. 
A charge of 25 cents a month for mem- 
bers, and of $1 a night for a match 
game in the gymnasium, will, it is 
thought, go a long way toward this end 
if enough users of the centers can be 
enrolled. Particular stress will be laid 
on the development of one night each 
week as community night. 

During last summer, two of the cen- 
ters were opened one night a week for 
dancing at a charge of five cents an 
evening. Attendance averaged close to 
200, with about a quarter of the couples 
young married people. 


CONVICTS OFFER REWARD 
HE inmates of the Wyoming state 
penitentiary issue a monthly maga- 

zine called Jabs. It is owned, printed 
and edited by the inmates of that insti- 
tution. Wyoming uses her convicts in 
constructing good roads through the 
State, particularly those used for auto- 
mobiles. It is considered an honor for 
a prisoner to be detailed to this service. 
This fact is well illustrated by a page 
ad appearing in the May number of 
Jabs as follows: 
You Must Make Good 

The inmates will give $25 for the ap- 
prehension of any man who runs away 
from the road camps this summer. If 
you can’t make,.good stay here. 

The Majority 
of inmates W. S. P. 

List of contributors 
on file in Cell 60. 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


fese Concer 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY" 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. 


New York 


- HOUSES SUPPLYING 


FREDERICK LOFSER & CO., 
484 Furtron Street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Groceries. 
SEEMAN BROS., 
Tiudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
MAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 
| Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


| 

Electric Clock Systems. 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc, 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a 
profession. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “‘R’’ 
in education. 
HAT health is the business of the indi- 
vidual, illness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as impor- 
tant as the earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of children demands 
more study than the raising of chickens. 
THAT the home-maker should be as alert to 

make progress in her life work as the busi- 

mess or professional man. 

American School of Home Economics. 

‘If you agree, send for the roo-page illustrated handbook, 
“The Profession of Home-Making,” giving details «f 
\home-study, domestic science courses, etc. It’s FREF. 
“Address postal or note.—A. S. H. E., 519 West, Sgth 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


new. 


Insist on seeing our trade 
mark and name—Excel- 
| sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 


lengthen its life. tector. 


A single trial will convince. 


““None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 


WANTED: | 
10,000 PARENTS 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company gave the 
American Social Hygiene Association the sum of $1,000 
to be announced as a prize for the best original pamphlet 
on social hygiene’ for adolescents. This prize has been 
awarded to Dr. and Mrs. Donald B. Armstrong for a 
_ pamphlet of thirty-five hundred words, "Sex in Life." 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THE NUMBER 


to read and judge its usefulness ? 
The Association in.co-operation with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company is distributing the initial edition to 
parents and teachers in the hope that through comments 
and criticisms received, a representative public opinion 
may be obtained upon the best way of giving to the youth 
of America an adequate and helpful knowledge of sex and 
parenthood as related to welfare of the individual, of the 


community, and of the race. 


YOUR COOPERATION IS NEEDED 

in obtaining the right kind of sex education 
Success in accomplishing the interpretation of sex and re- 
lated social conventions and habits of moral living which 
the experience and suffering of past generations have 
shown to be wise, means half the battle in safeguarding 
the people from the frightful costs of commercialized vice, 


the venereal diseases, and a host of other social ills. 


DO YOU WISH FURTHER INFORMATION 
concerning the social hygiene movement? 
Your address with a letter stating the phases of social 
hygiene in which you are particularly interested will bring 
to you a copy of this prize pamphlet or other publications 


if you direct your inquiry to the 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
105 West Fortieth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


ROOMMATE Te 


HALF THE STORY’S 
IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lostin a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C. Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A . 


INU 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York = 
Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt434 = 
| 


TRYING TIMES 


These are trying times for 
all who use printed matter. 
Present conditions make it 
dificult to get materials, and 
prices are much above normal. 


If you have a printing prob- 
lem, let us help you solve it. 
We have the knack of over- 
coming difficulties and_ of 
stretching the value of a dollar, 
quality and service considered. 


end us y for any work you requi 

Send us copy fo y work your re 

printed. Let us demonstrate our print- 
ing service—soon. 


WM. F. FELL C0. PRINTERS 
1315:1319 CHERRY ST 
_, PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
HIG I 3} Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
/ Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, ete. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
dhesives 


and Ai vi 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
<M tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 


* well put up, and withal so efficient, 
AT DEALERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


